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[Through the kindness of a friend who has trans- 
lated it for us we are able to give our readers one 
of Schleiermacher’s sermons, which may serve as 
a specimen of his peculiar tone and style of writ- 
ing. We do not assent to his interpretation of the 
text; since nothing can be plainer than that the 
word which in our Bible is translated to “ take 
thought ” has for its first and only authorized mean- 
ing, “to be anxious,” or “ to take anxious thought.” 
We do not think, however, that there is any danger 
practically of our carrying the doctrine too far in 


chieiermacher’s direction.] 


[dE SCRIPTURAL LIMITATION OF 
OUR CARE FOR THE FUTURE. 


[TRANSLATED FROM SCHLEIERMACHER. | 


There is a wisdom to be learned from the re- 
ligion of Jesus, so entirely opposite to that 
worldly prudence, which is the aim of most men, 
that only a few are capable of appreciating It. 
It knows nothing of the contradictions, in which 
those persons become entangled who aspire to 
mere earthly things; and it has nothing to do 
with the artifices which must be used to hide 
such contradictions from a healthy mind, or to 
accommodate them to actual experience. Hence 
it has a wonderful ease, lightness, and simplici- 
ty, which men cannot understand ; for to some 
it is a stumbling block, and to others foolishness. 
Not only was it so in the early ages of Christi- 


their thoughts and purposes by that standard! 
Is not this making religion rest for its support 
on the worldly mind, or attempting to gather 
figs of thistles? It seems so to me, at least; and 
1 hope it will appear so to you too, if you will 
look steadily with me at the Redeemer’s doctrine 
upon this point, contemplating its noble simpli- 
city with a simple spirit, and not fastening upon 
it an interpretation which does not belong there. 
Let this be the object of our present inquiry, 
and may God bestow upon us for this end the 
spirit of truth. 
Text—Matruew vi. 34. 


“Take therefore no thought for the morrow ; for the 
morrow will take thought for the things of itself Sufli- 
cient unto the day is its own evil.” 


Nothing can well be clearer and more intelli- 
gible, than this excellent saying of our Lord. It 
assumes that every day has its own troubles, its 
own wants, its own business. And these we 
should have regard to ; and whatever belongs to 
them we shou!d execute with unremitted atten- 
tion and fidelity. But having done that, we 
should rest content; firmly believing, that with 
this condition the morrow will take care of its 
own. We should have faith, that /o-day there 
is no better means to prepare ourselves for the 
business and discomforts of the morrow, than to 
think nothing whatever about them, but simply 
to de that which properly .concerns us to-day. 
We should not make our care forthe future a 
separate business of its own ; it should neither 
divert our attention from the duties which lie 
before us to-day, nor should it disturb our enjoy- 
ment of the blessings which are to day bestowed. 
This is the meaning of the text. And when we 
remember, that it is impossible for us in any way 
to provide so perfectly for the future, that many 
things shall not still remain to be done when it 
arrives; when we consider, how often with the 





anity, but it is so still ; and in fact ijt never can 
be otherwise, since the precepts of this heavenly | 
wisdom can be acknowledged and ‘understood | 
only through the inward character and disposi- | 
tion which it implies. And thus it happens, on 

the one hand, that the gay and thoughtless chil- | 
dren of this world either ridicule the holiest and 
purest doctrines of Christianity, because they do} 
not comprehend them, or else designedly pervert | 
chem to excuse their own guilt and folly ; while, 
on the other hand, the more serious, who fancy 
themselves wise, with equal misunderstanding of 
these doctrines, severely criticise and condema 

them—alledging that they make man dissatisfied | 


with his earthly destiny, uofit him for the busi- | 


best intentions, we have only spoiled the present 
hour by our anxiety for the next, and how un- 
happily it distracts and annuls human activity 
when there is ever hovering before us a twofold 
aim ; we must all of us desire, at lest, that this 
doctrine of the limitation of our care for the fu- 
ture may everywhere approve itself as wise and 
proper. There are three different objects, w hich 
this too hasty care has chiefly to de with the 
casual events, the positive wants, and the new du- 
ties, which the future brings. Let us therefore 
examine the doctrine of Scripture in reference to 
these three points. 

I. The casual events of life—these are the 
largest and most general field of human cate. 
Unexpected turns of fortune, sudden transitions 


ness of this life, and even bring a stain upon his | from prosperity and honor toa poor and despised 
conseience. Nay, what is worst ofall, there ~ lot in life, are at no time a rare thing, and they 
those, having the appearance of religion, but no | always seem to become more frequent a3 human 
less destitute of its true spirit than the persons | society iecronses : £0 that the ingosent are ic- 
just described, who undertake to defend these | volved in common destruction with the guilty, 


doctrines in such a manner, that all their pecu- and the disturbances of one place shall often se- 


liar excellence would entirely vanish, if they 


lect for their victim the peaceful inhabitant of 


on that account, however easily it might be twist- 


penetrate into the depth of this wisdom which | 
seems so foolish to the world. Why did he omit 
all these innocent precautions! Simply be- 
cause they never came into his mind ; because 
it never occurred to him—nor can it occur to 
any one who is of the same mind with him—to 
undertake or to omit anything for the sake mere- 
ly of the future. There are only two ways in 
which one may act in reference to possible events: 
he may either perform actions which would oth- 
erwise have been left undone, or he may perform 
what he had already determined on, in a differ- 
ent manner from what would otherwise have 
been adopted ; and the messenger of God could 
find no occasion for either of these. At every 
moment he had the will of his Father to do, and 
therefore could do nothing else ; and there was 
only one way to accomplish it—namely, that 
which resulted from his calling, (which he had 
ever in view,) and which gave the clearest testi- 
mony to his mind and character. Now all who 
would be considered his disciples, are bound by 
the same laws. 

Others may have such a conception of duty, as 
leaves them many free moments and much room 
for actions which do not come under that require- 
ment; but to us, every moment and every action 
should be holy. We have no liberty of choice 
in this respect, which can furnish occasion for 
prudence and care. At every moment there is 
something to be done, which is the will of God 
concerning us; and we have no other voice to 
listen to but his. So likewise in respect to the 
manner of doing what we have resolved upon— 
to others, there may seem to be much that is in- 
definite and unimportant, and they may execute 
it with every variety of aim and reference, some- 
times in one way and sometimes in an other ; | 
| but to us, there is only one way to do everything. 
|For wealso have a,calling appointed for us by | 
| God, to which every thing is to be referred; we 








| 
oi pi 
too have principles to observe, and must remain | 

Cn 
faithful to them ; we also have a mental individ- | 


juality, which is everywhere to be represented | 
j}and expressed ; and this, and this only, is it, to| 
| walk simply before God. But if we do this, and 
‘thus make the present day our nearest concern, 
| we may be sure that the morrow will take care | 
|of itself. And consider which of the two is | 
{rather the sport of accidents : he, who does not} 


him in his course, or he, | 


| permit them to disturb 
who is bound to them by a hard and cruel ser- 
| vice !—he, who can keep his mind open to every 
|thing which the present comprehends within it- | 
iself, or he, whose every moment is embittered | 


i 


| by uncertain conceptions of the future '—he, who 
{torments himself beforehand by anxieties and 
| forebodings, which after all do not mitigate the | 
| sense of evil when it arrives, or he, who remains 
|cool and unconcerned until an evi) has actually | 


ed and misconstrued. Let us see if we cannot 


others may reap in consequence, the contribu- 
tion which is thus made to the common welfare 
and subsistence of Society, They are methodi- 
cal, not because it saves them much trouble, 
but because time is gained by method, and their 
own judgment and understanding are caltivated. 
They are temperate, not that they may escape 
the natural punishment which attaches to vice, 
but because nothing sensual is so enticing, as 
to make them forget the beautiful and the good. 
Now if they absolutely are and do all this; 
what need have they of thought and care for the 
future? That they may the more securely 
keep in the path which they have entered upon! 
Or that they may find satisfaction in having 
been able to act thus and not otherwise? Here 
lies precisely the great difference between him, 
who, in his freedom frém eare, does not look 
beyond the present hoer, but discharges his 
duty at all times from a fii heart,—and him, 
with whom everything that looks like virtue, is 
only hired and forced. The former is sure to be 
always alike, for his conduct is determined by 
fixed principles, and whatever help it gives him 
for the relief of his future days, it gives him now 
and always. The latter hovers between desire 
and solicitude; now drawn this way, and now 
that ; at one time he needlessly denies himself 
what he might enjoy, and repents the next ino- 
ment his too timid anxiety; at another time his 
desire tempts him beyond the wholesome limits, 
and for a hurried enjoyment he sacrifices all the 
fruits of a tedious constraint. The former is 
happy in his very freedom from care ; for the 
same conduct which spares him anxiety, is the 
source of his contentment and cheerfulness, 
because he has satisfied the demands of his con- 
science,——whatever he did his heart was in it; 
he loved and enjoyed his work. But the latter 
comes with a heavy heart to bring an offering to 
the future, which he would gladly have dispens- 
ed with. Alas for him, who, like an hireling, 
goes about the work of his vocation for the mere 
wages’ sake! He is no better than one, who 
lives in complete idleness, without doing any 
thing fur society—he is only more wretched. 
Alas for him, who submits to the laws of tem- 
perance only through fear of the after effects! 
[e is no better than one, who, with unchecked 
levity, follows the voice of pleasure—he is only 
more faint-hearted. But so it is: fear, or love 
—one of the two—must govern men. Wher- 
ever the mind of Christ is not, there care be- 
comes wisdom, and fear is a salutary 
tame the savage nature, and to bring forth at 
may be 


curb, to 


least the appearance of good, which 
useful to the world. But where the spirit of 
Christ reigns, there fear is driven out, and the 
dominion of care is wholly at an end. 

Ill. 
for the future is so deeply rooted in the human 
heart, that many even of those, who, as true 


And yet the inclination to indulge care 


meant nothing but what these interpreters make another, from the very midst of his domestic hap- 


ae : _ |piness. In every such case, we may fancy that 
A striking example of this may be found in| this misfortune would not, have befallen, the suf« 
what the Scriptures teach of man’s trust in God, | terer, he h ane ae ws aie 
and casting all care upon Him in reference to the otherwise conducted his affairs. This, then, is 
Future. This is indeed one of the most difficult the mark, towards which prudent forethought 
questions connected with human duty. It would | bends all its labors . So to intrench their welfare 
seem in the first place, as if the right ané wrong | within the surest and firmest connections, so to 
could be discriminated here, only as the middle inweave it with the prosperity of others, still 
course is distinguished from the extremes of too | more powerful and fortunate than they, that it 
and this always makes the cannot fall, while these stand. ‘They would en- 
understanding waver in its judgments, and rend- gage so many prudent and ingenious men upon 
ers the application of those precepts which are |») .i- side, that help must inevitably flow to them 
finally agreed upon, extremely uncertain. It) ¢,4,, every quarter, as soon as they are threaten- 
would seem again, as though every thing de-/ 44 with danger. And yet they move about in 
pended on the mode in which we represent the | \1 i, structure with the greatest caution. Every 
relation between the human will and the divine | undertaking is weighed on all sides, lest per- 
fore-knowledge ; and here is a mystery, which it! chance they should set in motion some hostile 
is not the business of every man correctly to de- | power. And the demands which they make 
termine or believe, a rock, on which multitudes upon themselves in this respect, grow more and 
have made shipwreck. But if we inquire of the | more exhorbitant. If one shal! meet with an ac- 
Scripture, it teaches us that none of these dif- | cident, arising froma series of events with which 
ficulties need be taken into the account—that we | he has connected himself, though the connection 
may absolately dismiss from our minds every per- | was only of the remotest kind, how common is it 
plexing question of this sort ; because we are to} for him to berate himself for his folly, saying : 
have no care whatever for the future, but only | Had [ only refrained from doing so, all this 
keep the present day in view. This is whatmen| would not have happened to me! Such com- 
understand. They behold thousands | plaints they hear on all sides, and resolve for 
besides themselves spending a large part of their | themselves to be wiser. 
time in providing for the future ; and they think | You cannot but confess, my friends, that all 
they see thata thousand useful contrivances and | these painful exertions lead to nothing. No hu- 
arrangements, essential to the existence of socie- man eye can foresee al] the remote consequences 
ty, depend upon such provision. They know of an action; and no man, whether we trust to 
not, therefore, what would be the consequence | his benevolence or his selfishness, is so firm a 
It is too high for them, be-| support, that a momentary passion or an incon- 
cause it istoo simple. And yet see how they | siderate neglect of some little circumstances may 
deal with it, for this very reason! Unprincipled | pot confound the whole calculation. But 1 will 
men, who by turns are harassed about the future not insist upon this; since, after all, it is not the 
and squander the present, make use of religious | despair of a good resalt, which should keep us 
language to express one part of the contradiction | from anxiety. Admit that there were sucha 
in which their whole life is involved—inciting | thing as an infallible prudence—yet you will 
themselves to enjoy the fleeting pleasure, though confess that it is only to be obtained by the great- 
the enjoyment be combined with the neglect of| est tension of the human faculties, and that it 
every duty, by the appeal: Let us rejoice and | never accomplishes its object, even when every- 
be merry, for who would take any thought for | thing turns out most fortunately. For when the 
the morrow? The wretched and unhappy. on/ future, which has thus far been the object of 
the other hand, who adhere tothe gloomy the-| your anxiety, comes nearer, you will be sure to 
ory which looks upon want and privation as the | treat it with the same indifference, with which 
only sources of human excellence, take offence you now pass over the present moment , because 
at this milder doctrine. If you release man, say a new future demands your whole activity, and 
they, from all solicitude for the future, you en-| so you never enjoy the fruit of your labor. And 
courage him in idleness ; you take from him the | then how much suffering is to be endured in ex- 
necessary spur to industry and labor; and, if | erting this activity! How boundiess is the field 
your doctrine were universally true, you would | of possibilities? Though a thousand bright 
throw back the race into its early rudeness and | points should attract the eye, yet there is no end 
poverty. And how is religion defended against | to the anxiety lest those which are precisely the 
these charges, by those who call themselves its | most important, should have remained concealed; 
friends? They reply: The doctrine is not in-| and if the airy texture is finally woven and put 
It is nowhere promised to | together, how the poor creature trembles when 





much or too little ; 


cannot 


of such a doctrine. 


tended to go so far. 


Christians, do not permit it to have any influence 
upon their actions and conduct, still have their 
cares, though they are *,,, mere physical and 
earthly cares. They r& Arpon the idea, that 
man cannot too early direct his attention, nor too 


appeared, and then meets it with calmness and 
| equanimity, not troubling himself about it beyond 

that he is aow living ! 

ut when one thinks of the wants of the! 
Future, it seems impossible fur man to rid him- 
| self entirely of care. For among these, there 
are many, which are not renewed every day, but 
jonly after a longer interval. Now if we did not 
| include them in our calculations, but should think 


fully prepare himself for the duties, at least, 
| which he will have to discharge in future, the 
virtues which he must practise, the religious 
acts which may be required of him. It is true 
that the Redeemer, when he uttered the words 
we had done enough in providing for the daily 


: : of our text, did not have this train of thought di- 
necessity, should we not deserve to be ridiculed 


| | rectly in view ; for he never would have used 
\for the misfortune which would then overtake | the expression, concerning any religious actions 
‘ 4 ’ ‘saaia’ \ 
us! Few men at present are in such a situa | that were to be performed, that they were the 
|tion, that their daily bread can always be dealt | seaiiabads evil" of etary diy. ‘BE tie dee 
jensen them daily ; but we receive at once whatis sion which he gives us, is still perfectly applica- 
| designed to supply all our necessities for a con- ible here too; for the same errors which we 
i ‘ » ari . i 7 x - | . . ‘ 
| siderable period ; and if ~— will not look for | have thus far been engaged with, lie at the basis 
|ward so far, into what misery must he plunge | 


And then the demands, which come | sion to say a few words upon this also, and to 


of this opinion ; and hence [ shall take oeca- 
| himself ! 
from every quarter, for an expenditure which is| 


' | explain to you what seems to me, even here, to 
| bey ‘ : yhic wever, the : sie ; : 
| beyond one’s means ; of which, however, the| 1. ihe mode of thinking which is agreeable to 


| disproportion is not noticed, until one can con-|} 


. : | the Gospel. 
| sider its effects upon a larger scale! Then the : sh : 
. : ee ee " Are we right—this is the first question to be 
innocent in themselves, if one looks | 


| pleasures, sj ii mn j , 
| answered—in regarding all our conduct and ac- 
‘only to the present moment, and censurable | ° £ al 


woe tions during the earlier years of life, all the em- 

only from the injurious consequences, which af- | ' Orr: ' y , ? 

| 10 we give to the young who are entrust- 

'terwards develope themselves! How shall one | os —- a Mi , ae uals 
“ate 0 ¢ rection, only as preparation for what 

jescape all this, if no reference be made to the | © begged ce ce: 2 daisies ; 

| Future? | will be required in afier years? It is thus, in 

Thi is all rict 13 7 Task fact, that every thing which we call education 

and just,—and yet I ask ‘ 
his sounc af ng " J cm J >| and culture is treated by most men. 
after care has indicated all this to you, what do} tl 
you propose to do to escape these inconveniences, | 


upply of those wants? Will | So ad 3 
and 19 comnee we pPry : | hasten to lay the foundation in the mind of the 
you merely provide yourselves with 


As soon as 
1e soul begins to have rule over the body, and 
the first traces of intelligence are manifested, they 


remedies} ,. : . 
‘ i child, for all the various knowledge and _ skill 
Will you! 


i vagance and excess! Mie 

er ere “| which the boy shall be able to carry to greater 

not cease to hoard up and accumulate as much : 3 
. Will : ; 4 perfection. 

}as you can! ; u stint you ves to-da : : : ? 

ee igi ae , ‘a 5 . : sth ri Y> | certain degree of reflection, he is caretully intro- 

y f 80 | Nee 
on fat-en eaters WER perres, Hat. yon-eny |duced to the truths and principles of religion, 


' i , 1 Wi 
much the richer bye and bye? Will you load | that he may be prepared, when a young man, to 


| yourselves with a burden of i. whieh meet the temptations of the world. The young 
you are not equal to, that you may have the more | man, when he begins partly to hold the ‘eins for 


As soon as the boy is capable of a 





security against the possible accumulation of himself, goes a little further on in the same 


a 1 \ a. > iti ; . 
wants? Nay—since acquisition becomes harder, | course, and prepares himself for the duties of the 


and limitation grows more hateful and grievous | ation which he expects to assume in society. 
—will you even go so far, perhaps, as to think | And so this preparation is continued, as long as 
of dishonest gain? It is not a rare thing in any | one new step of moral or social culture remains 
place to find persons, who, from constant look- | to be climbed, It seems to me there is a great 
ing to future wants, are ready to enter upon! nisiake here. Does it not conflict with the rev- 
such a course as this; and certainiy it had been erence which we owe to human life as soon as 
better for all these, if they had never seen be-| 14,4 spiritual element begins to be awakened, to 
yond the present day.—But no—you say— th2re | treat any portion of it merely ‘as a step towards 
are other methods. You ‘will allow no more to | the next portion? Is it not beneath the dignity 
each day, than belongs to it after a fair estimate. | of every useful knowledge, much more beneath 
You will think only at the right time of those ihe dignity of religion, that it should be instilled 
wants, which do not at once show themselves | o]y as a preparatory process, and should thus 
in their full magnitude. You will study moder-| he admitted into a mine not yet capable of ap- 
ation in all your pleasures, introduce order into | preciating its intrinsic worth? Certain it is, that 
all your affairs, and be most scrupulously active |no little injury arises from this mistake. When 
and industrious to the extent of your power —/| we complain, that after our best endeavors, there 


man, that he shall obtain anything without the 
uee of such means as God directs for the purpose. 
The power to provide for the future, under cer- 
tain rules and limitations, is bestowed upon him 
by God himself, that he may apply his energies 
according to that end. Man, then, is certain- 
ly to have care for the future, if it be done only 
in a rational manner, and if no passion and no 
anxiety mingle ‘with it, for these alone are for- 
bidden by the Christian warning. Therefore he 
is to leave the event with God, and be only so- 
licitous that he may not have to reproach himself 
with neglect of anything, which might have pro- 


the threads on the surface are but stirred by the 
breeze! Such is the picture of Care. You 
may limit its sphere as much as you please, and 
you may moderate your apprehensions accord- 
ingly ; but just so much care as you have left, 
so much pain and anxiety do you have left like 
wise, and so much entire loss do you incur from 

the short term of your earthly life. Therefore 

Christ never cared for accidental events, however 
nearly they concerned him, and however inno- 
cently he might have done it. That persecu- 
tions awaited him, he soon knew for certain ; 
but this certainty produced no change in his mode 


of life. How often was he brought in contact 
Is not this, too, the language of an earthly mind? | with distinguished and influential persons: yet 
Vo not these explanations still betray ‘ the old | it never came into his mind what instructions he 
man,’’ which they should have extirpated, ifthey | should give them, or what benefits he should con- 
pretend to be Christians? Have they not too | fer upon them, in order to avert future dangers 
much hankering for worlély prosperity and health, | by forming profitable friendships. Nay when he 
and do they not think it allowable to do every | knew how every word and action of his were 
thing in reference to that, and to regulate all| watched, he shrank from uttering no plain trath 


moted his welfare and ensured his content. 











Now if this is to be the fruit of your care, if| 
you propose in this manner to make preparation 
for the future, confess, then, that the Redeemer 
is right in promising his disciples, the. morrow | 
shall take care of itself; for without so much as | 
a single glance into the future, they do all this | 
on other grounds. They give to no day more | 
than its due, because they have as little disposi- | 
tion to sieze what belongs to the future, as to | 
know what it shall bring forth. They do not | 
neglect those wants which can only be supplied | 
after a longer interval, for such wants every day | 
are springing up before them and ripening to- 
wards their own fulfilment. And in respect to 
industry, order, and temperance—eertainly you 
will nowhere find these virtues in a purer form, 
than among them. 
business, not for the sake of the gain which re-| 


sults from it, but for the sake of the good which 





They are active in their | 


is still so much in the education we give our 
children which will not succeed, and that our 
brightest hopes. dissolve into nothing; when 
youth complains, that it enjoys so little of the 
fairest period of life, and feels perpetually galled 
and hampered by its chains; when society com- 
plains, that every child is in haste to become a 
boy, every boy a youth, every youth a man,— 
that many a fine mind is worn out by this haste, 
and we have then nothing but ordinary, unser- 
viceable, and exhausted workmen ;—what are 
these but the fruits of a vain and useless anxiety 
for a period of time which has not yet arrived! 
Let us not impatiently anticipate the order of na- 
ture. Let us be convinced that, here too, the 
best thing which can happen for the future, is 
accomplished by deing every day and at all times 
that which is in itself best and most salutary, 
without regard to alater moment. If we dwell 
less on the thought, that our children are to be- 





is accomplished by it, the advantages which 


come boys and youths, than that they should be 
children now; if we endeavor to call forth, in 
and around them, only that which will make 
their childhood fair and complete of itself; if we 
thus, with ready affection, rather accompany 
than accelerate the gradual development of hu- 
man nature—then, every knowledge which we 
impart to our little ones, every wise direction we 
ean give them, will fall into its proper place; 
and without care of ours, the future will be most 
effectually cared for. 

Are we right—this is the second question that 
belongs here—are we right, as Christians, in 
thinking that a special preparation is necessary 
for every persistent discharge of duty, every sa- 
crifice, every self-conquest, which does not be- 
long to the ordinary events of our life’ This is 
whatso many Uhristians mean by the necessary 
practice of piety. Whatever this is supposed to 
consist in, whether in occupation of the heart 
‘vith spiritual things, in prayer, in external ex- 
ercises, in self-imppsed privations—all these are 
excellent and not to be omitted, if they come in 
the course of our duties, if we are prompted to 
use them by the prevailing character of our af- 
fections, or by some temporary necessity. But 
for the very reason that they are excellent in all 
these cases, they are objectionable when they are 
expressly arranged with reference to something 
future ; they are objectionable, because they are 
superfluous. To me at least, it seems as if such 
a procedure implied opinions incompatible with 
the spirit of Christianity. For do we not in such 
case start from the thought, that the various evi- 
dences of virtue required of us, are essentially 
different from each other, and thus mutually in- 
dependent? They who cling to the letter may | 
think thus, but it is not in accordance with the 
representation of the Gospel. It is one faith 
which encourages us in every good, one love 
which impels us towards the good, one spirit 


have been educated. By this step the Roman 
Church takes up a position of such open contrast 
and rivality with the Establishment, as to place 
upon every supporter of ecclesiastical tradition 
the responsibility of deciding which of the two 
has the legitimate title to the spiritual sovereign- 
ty of England. Either Archbishop Wiseman 
has a rightful claim to the spiritual obedience of 
his province, or he has not. If not, heisa 
usurper—a rubber breaking into the fold—and, 
by all canonical rules, a very proper object of 
excommunication. But if his claims be good, 
how are they to be reconciled with those of 
Archbishop Sumner or Bishop Blomfield? There 
is really no escape, on what are called ‘ Cath- 
olic principles,’ from this dilemma ; and the 
progress of discussion will inevitably force the 
self-styled Catholics to make their election be- 
tween the principles of the Reformation, and 
those of the Medieval Church. From the un- 
tenable ground of Anglicanism, there will be 
both a movement towards Rome, and a move- 
ment towards Rational Uhristianity. The merely 
speculative and sentimental will, for the most 
part, take refuge in the bosom of the infallible 
church ; whilst those who are most conversant 
with the actual workings of society will fall back 
upon the ever fresh and pure principles of the 
Primitive Gospel. 





MISS DIX. 


No person in our country, none in any 
country, except Howard and Mrs. Fry, has 
shown us by example, how much may be done 
through the instrumentality of a single individu- 
al for the relief uf wretchedness, as the estima- 
ble lady whose name is at the head of these 
lines. Her success is beyond all parallel even 
in the history of the two great philanthropists 
we have just mentioned; and although her own 
modesty shrinks from the publicity which her 
career involves, there is a propriety in present- 
ing her example to the world, that she may thus 
be silently as useful in stimulating others, as 
she is by her active efforts in the dispensation of 
mercies to the suffering. 

Miss Dix was a teacher in Massachusetts, 
honored and useful in her vocation, when her 
mind became deeply interested in the condition 
of those of her fellow beings who are confined 





which brings all the good we have into activity 
and completeness; and the struggle of the spirit | 


my is to be conquered, however various the dis- 
guises he may assume. 
have to endure today, is therefore the best pre- 


we need no other. 
are able to give today, is the best pledge that 
tomorrow likewise the good will prevail. Be- 
the idea, that there may be some kind of virtue 
which is not familiar to the Christian, but strange 


ing; it can never be so with us, who are charg- 
ed to watch over ourse!ves continually, to notice 
every movement of our hearts, and also to con- 
sult carefully with our brothers, that we may re- 
ceive assistance and instruction from their coun- 
sel. This vigilance and attention on every side, 
is the daily calling of the Christian, and to ob- 
befal us tomorrow. No weak side of our own 
hearts, whatever it be, no strange peculiarity of 
the human mind, should be unknown to-us. 
We ought to feel ourselves qualified and well- 
furnished for every struggle, and possess every 
advantage in our power. Here too let us follow 


ithe doctrine of our text; to lay aside all fear 


undivided attention to the present day alone. 
Consider, then, how safe and how noble the 
simple wisdom of the Redeemer is, on all sides, 
shown to be! Let fools call it foolish—we will 
devoutly honor and use it. ‘* Rejoice in the 
Lord,’’ who teaches this wisdom, ‘ and again I 


say, rejoice.”"* How easy is the Redeemer’s 


which so many are oppressed, does he deliver 


his own! In banishing cares for the future, we 


sighs, so many wasted and unprofitable hours! 
side, and bud forth from the blessed soil of the 
away! How glad and serene our mind, how 
sure the repose of our spirit, how plain and even 
the way of life before us! 
with a joyousness that knows no care, and eager- 
ly do what lies in our way. The future is the 
Lord’s—He will cause that it shall all be well. 
‘Thus was and lived Christ—thus let us be and 
live. 


* Phil. iv. 4. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND CHURCH 
OF ROME. 


In speaking of the present relation of these 
two churches, the London Inquirer says : 


We need scarcely say that, considering simply 
the abstract principle of a refusal to repel or 
anathematise the Roman Church as unworthy of 
Christian communion, we would cordially agree 
with the negative conclusion of Dr. Pusey. We 
would not reject, from the circle of religious fel- 
lowship, any one who sincerely recognises 
Jesus as his Lord. Upon our principles, there 
is no reason why all faithful believers, however 
loaded and encumbered some may be with the 
specr.Jative errors, should not be one in Chris, 


with electric force through all the barriers of 
sect and creed ; and, therefore, there is no rea- 
son why we should look with the same horror as 
others upon the transmutation of High Church- 
men into Roman Catholics. But for Anglican 
Churchmen, and ‘more especially for High 
Churchmen, our view of the matter is by no 
means admissible. If Church authority be a 
vital point, the choice of that one authority, 
which can alone be legitimate, must be equaily 
vital. God has not given a commission to pro- 
claim his truth to two sets of prelates who ex- 
communicate each other. If there be an author- 
itative Church, it is quite certain that either the 
Church of England, or the Church of Rome, 
must be in the most perilous error. ‘To speak 
of both as branches of the one Catholic Church, 
in any sense which excludes Baptists, Indepen- 
dents, Wnitarians, or any other Dissenters, is a 
mere arbitrary inconsistency which cannot long 
survive the ordeal of discussion. It avails noth- 
ing that Dr. Pusey and other semi-Protestant 
divines offer the hand of Ciristian fellowship to 
the Roman Catholics. The offer is received 
with quiet but determined contempt. Within a 
very short time the head of the Roman hierarchy 
has, in the most unequivocal manner, aflixed the 
stigma of heresy to the Anglican Establishment, 
by creating in England a Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishopric. The appointment of Dr. Wiseman 
as Cardinal and Archbishop of Westminster, 
seems especially designed to deprive the would- 
be Anglican Catholics of all excuse for remain- 





ipg in the religious connection in which they 


serve it, is the best preparation for all that may | 


and anxiety for what may come, and to give our | 


yoke, and from what heavy burdens, beneath | 
rid ourselves of more than half the sum of human | 
misery—so much vain anxiety, so many fruitless | 
And how do joy and pleasure increase on every | 


human heart, as soon as those rocks are rolled | 


We will walk in it} 


or why the flame of divine love should not pass | 


in prisons and asylums. Without being gov- 
erned by that philosophy which confounds vice 
and misfortune, and which looks upon a crimi- 


with the flesh is ever the same,—the same ene- | nal as the victim of derangement, she appears to 
| have been moved by a strong desire to promote 
The conflict which we | the physical and moral treatment of both classes 


with a view to the reformation of the one, and 
the cure of the other. So far as she has a theo- 


paration for that which awaits us tomorrow, and | ry, jt embraces a provision for the personal com- 
The good account which we | fort of the subject, with the application of re- 


jligious truth and undeviating kindness. Her 


| theory has its foundation in the law of love, 
; which she desires to apply to all classes of hu- 


sides, does not this preparatory care rest upon | manity ; believing that the element of power is 


| in it, and that happiness will spread as it pre- 
| vails, 
| Itis truly wonderful that a single individual, 


and novel! This may be the case with those, | and she a retiring, quiet female, should be able 
who, in all that relates to the inward guidance of | while yet young, to accomplisk so much for the 
the spirit, look only to what is great and strik- | 800d of her fellow creatures. We venture to 


| Say that no score of men would have achieved 
| half so much in the same time. Jn various 
| States at the east and the west, at the south and 
}the north, she has suceeeded in obtaining the 
establishment of well ordered asylums for the 
insane, in introducing important improvements 
in prison discipline, in meliorating the condi- 
tion of county jails and almshouses, while the 
facts which her unwearied labors have elicited, 
| being published widely, have awakened interest 
and secured reforms in many cases, that may 
never come to her knowledge. She is now in 
correspundence with committees in six different 
States, having the erection or modification of 
asylums in charge. Her mode of operation has 
jalways been of the quietest kind. Proceeding 
to the State where there has been no provision 
; made for the insane, she visits various parts of 
it, and collects facts that show the vast impor- 
tance of an asylum. In these visits she becomes 
acquainted with leading minds, and then she 
| visits the seat of government during the session 
lof the Legislature. In the retirement of the 
parlor and in the social circle, she communicates 
to the members as she comes into communion 
| with them, these facts which she has gathered ; 
'she enlists their sympathies and secures their 
| individual support to the measure she desires to 
earry through. In this way she disarms all op- 
| position, and almost invariably succeeds. How 
many of these Institutions are now shed ling 
| abroad their blessings, as the fruit of her phil- 
janthropy we cannot say, but we do know that 
the blessings of thousands ready to perish have 
|eome down on her head, and that in various 





| parts of the land she has monuments more hon- 
|orable, if not more enduring, than the pyramids. 

How beautiful is such a life! Here is noth- 
ing which may not be imitated sueczessfully by 
any one. Her walks are those of benevolence. 
She goes about doing good. And who may not 
'go and do likewise! The same paths may not 
| require other travellers just now, but we live in 
a world of sorrow and suffering ; the poor we 
| have with us always, and whensoever we will, 
| we may do them good. [ Presbyterian. 





BEAR ON, BEAR BRAVELY ON. 


We insert the following lines, which have 
found their way to our desk as a poetical frag- 
ment, from what source we do not now remem- 
ber, not so much for any special poetic merit to 
be discerned in them, as for the true and noble 
sentiments which they express. Who has not 
need often to be encouraged with such manly 
and cheering words as the last of the stanzas 
contains ; to be reminded that our life is not a 
dream, that we were born not to lives of ease, 
but to labor and to toilfor the good of others ; 
that to each a daily task is given, which if right- 
jly and well performed shall fit us for heaven; 
| and that he only can receive the crown who in 
| the exercise of simple and unwavering faith in 
| God, boldly meets life’s trials and Ilfe’s duties, 
}and so comes at last a conqueror to his rest. 
| Sometimes in moments of discouragement, our 
|eye has fallen upon these lines and we have been 
| strengthened and animated by them, and such 
| perhaps may be their effect upon some of our 
| readers. 





O, never from thy tempted heart, 

Let thine integrity depart ; 

When disappointment fills thy cup, 

Undaunted, nobly drink it up; 

Truth will prevail, and Justice show 

Her tardy honors, sure though slow. 
Bear on, bear bravely on! 


Bear on! our jie is not a dream, 
Though often such its mazes seem ; 
We were not born to lives of ease, 
Ourselves alone to aid and please. 
To exch a daily task is given, 
A labor which shall fit for heaven ; 
When duty calls, let love grow warm, 
Amid the sunshine and the storm, 
With Faith life’s trials boldly breast, 
And come a conqueror to thy rest, 
Bear on, bear bravely oa ! 
(Congregationalist. 
‘*Gop is Lieut.” If Ged is ght, then all 
that occurs is reconcilable with the idea that he 
is worthy of confidence. What he does may 
seem dark to us, but we may be assured that it 
is all light with him. A cloud may come be- 
tween us and the sun ; but beyond the cloud the 
sun shines with undimmed splendor, and soon 
the cloud itself will pass away. At midnight it 
is dark to us; but it is not because the sun is 
shorn of his beams, or is extinguished. He 
will rise again upon our hemisphere tn the full- 
ness of his glory, and all the darkness of the 
cloud and of midnight is reconcilable with the 
idea that the sun is a bright orb, and that in him 








there is no darkness at all. So with God. We 
may be under a cloud of sorrow and of trouble ; 
but above that the glory of God shines with 
splendor, and soon that cloud will pass away, 
and pore him in the fullness of his beauty and 
troth. 

We should, therefore, at all times exercise a 
cheerful trnst in the wisdom and mercy of 
God. Who supposes that the sun is nev- 
er again to shine when the cloud passes over 
it, or when the shades of midvight settle down 
upon the world? We confide in that sun that 
it will shine again when the cloud has pass- 
ed off, and when the shades of night have been 
driven away. So let us confide in God, for with 
more absolute’certainty we shall yet see him to 
be light, and shall come to a world where there 
isndcloud. [Albert Barnes. 





USES OF SUFFERING. 


But while the sensibility of our frames to 
whatever is liable to injure them is obviously de- 
signed for their protection, the suffering actually 
experienced through it has other uses, which 
must not be overlooked, if we would form a just 
conception of the entire economy of our being. 
As there is no part of our bodily structure, hav- 
ing a single function, so there is no provision of 
our constitution physical, intellectual or moral 
that contemplates a single object. Besides the 
immediate purpose ur purposes accomplished by 
each there are other and remoter ends which it 
was equally intended to secure and which coneur- 
red in justifying to the Divine wisdom its adop- 
tion. Nay more; as there is nothing in the 
universe isolated, it frequently happens that the 
means employed for the attainment of a particu- 
lar end bring, in their train, consequences more 
or less at variance with what is obviously their 
chief design, Considered with reference to the 
provision from which they immediately spring, 
these consequences must be regarded as so many 
evils. But, if we extend our view, we often see 
them change their character by beeoming parts 
of other related systems, comprehended within 
the same general plan. Thus the bodily pain 
we experience through the means adopted by the 
all-wise Creator for the protection of our corpore- 
al frames, subtracting so largely as it does from 
the sum of human happiness, is itself made a 
means of spiritual culture. Of the virtues de- 
veloped through it, and of the intellectual and 
moral quickening which comes from it, we shall 
have occasion to speak in connection with anoth- 
er part of our subject. A still more striking il- 
lustration of the same thing is seen in the insti- 
tution of death. This is the great law of all or- 
ganized beings. “Neither animal nor vegetable 
is exempt from it. It is the stern fate, the inexo- 
rable doom of everything that lives. The same 
agencies by which the bodily structure is built 
up and the vital processes are constantly main- 
tained, at length undermine that structure and 
bring those processes to a termination. Nor are 
we able to conceive of any change by which un- 
der the present constitution of things such a re- 
sult should be prevented or to any considerable 
extent delayed. What miraculous interposition 
would have taken place in favor of our own race 
had the first human pair remained innocent we 
know not; but that man was not designed fur a 
physical immortality—to live forever on this 
earth all the provisions of his constitution abun- 
dantly show. The remains of the innumerable 
animal tribes which preceded him in the zoologi- 
cal series, while they attest the former preva- 
lence of life in our world are equally monuments 
of the reign of death. But, although thus con- 
nected with life and as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends inseparable from it, death is of all evils 
that which we most dread. Whether regarded 
in itself or in its attendant cireumstances it is in- 
deed the king of terrors. It casts its dark shad- 
ow over the whole face of human society. The 
very mention of it is sufficient to sober the gayest 
| spirit and calls up images at which the stoutest 
| heart grows sick and the ruddiest cheek pale. It 
jis the rude severing of the dearest connections 
jand most intimate relationships of life, the sud- 
den extinction of all our worldly interests, the 
final setting of every earthly hope. It is the re- 
moval forever from the light of day, from the 
warm precincts of human affections and sympa- 
thies, and from this bright and beautiful world 
which we have known so long and loved so well, 
and which, however marred and scathed by sin, 
has still so many charms for our delighted senses. 
lis ministers are pain and wasting sickness and 
sore disease, and in its train of attendants are the 
shroud, the coffin and the tomb. Such is death ; 
so chilling to every natural sensibility are the sad 
unages awakened by its contemplation! and yet, 
besides being the appointed means of introducing 
us to a more exalted state of existence, it sub- 
serves the most important ends in connection 
with the present life. [tis the great equaliser 
of the diversities of human fortune. It at the 
same time reconciles the poor man to his pover- 
ty and makes the rich feel of how little value is 
his wealth. It supports the confirmed and hope- 
less invalid under the wearying sense of his bodi- 
ly infirmities, and humbles in the strong man all 
pride of strength as looking upon his wasted and 
suffering fellow he remembers how soon they 
must lie down together and the sods of the valley 
be alike sweet unto them. It chastens aspira- 
tion, moderates desire, subdues selfishness, quick- 
ens benevolence, strengthens duty and disposes 
to the exersise of every Christian virtue. It is 
the great moral ballast of society. But for the 
restraining and steadying influences emanating 
from this source, its noble institutions freighted 
with the best hopes of our race would be quickly 
dashed to pieces upon the rocks of interest or 
whelned beneath the billows of passion. It de- 
serves also to be remembered that death is ren- 
dered sull further subservient to the beneficent 
designs of our Creator by the means adopted for 
meeting its ravages, and still continuing our 
world the abode of life and happiness. The won- 
derful provisions of our nature, organic and spir- 
itual, having respect to this end and securing it 
with as mach certainty as gravity the motion-of 
the spheres, are the foundation of the most beau- 
tiful relationships—the well-spring of the tender- 
est sympathies and sweetest charities of life. 
Gathering the otherwise isolated individuals of 
our race into households and families, they fur- 
nish in these not only schools for the acquire- 
ment of every civil and social virtue, but nurse- 
ries in which immortal spirits are reared for the 
purity and beatitude of heaven. So graciously 
and so wonderfully has the all-wise Creator dis- 
posed the elements of our being, making the 
evils incident to the present state—inseparable it 
may be from it—tributary to good, and building 
upon the foundation of suffering, disease and 
death so large a portion of the entire fabric of our 
earthly happiness. [Bibliotheca Suera and The- 
ological Review. 











DOCTRINAL KNOWLEDGE. 


How shall itbe obtained? It is hardly enough 
to say, in answer to this question, Read your 
Bible ; for though this is a safe and right di- 
rection, much depends on the temper of heart 
with which the Bible is consulted. We are 
often swayed by prejudice, when we least think 
of it. Itis hard for man to acknowledge him- 
self in error, or to admit that he has been mis- 
taken all hisdays. Jt is hard to give up our 
preconceived and long cherished opinions, even 
when we are unable to trace their origin, or to 
explain how we came by them. Men may boast 
of an unbiassed mind, while clearly tenacious o 
opinions which have no sulid foundation. T. 
know one’s self, is a vast attainment, as impor- 
lant, as itis rare. ‘There are many obstacles in 
the way of such knowledge. There is a fue 
within us, that would ever keep it from us. 
Pride, self conceit, and the habit of self-flautery, 
favor anything but just views of one’s self, 

Now how do we read our Bibles? With 
what temper and spirit? Do we open them with 
a consciousness that our minds are dark and ig- 
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norant—wanting light and knowledge! or with 
such an opinion ef our attainments, that we ex- 
pect no new discoveries, or expansion of view 
in regard to subjects already known? If we 
consult the holy book merely to seek confirma- 
tion of principles previously imbibed, or a justi- 
fication of practises, which even natural con- 
science ceadems, or with a prond, inflated spit- 
it, thateannot brook to be taught; or with a 
will not to receive its plain teachings and god 
tice accordingly, we shall come away sage e 
oracle in a worse condition than we were when 
we went unto it. Tee a . : 

A meek, docile, child-like spirit, 18 - yrs 
tantto one who would understand ‘* the r -_ 
of God.” Without such a posture of a = 
truth will not be perceived, or only pee ies 
ceived, or perceived in only a part o Sa st as 

It will not be wholly embraced, ont ave ma 
tire influence which 1t 1s intended to exert, whe 
it is allowed its full operation, in pore a 
harmonious and well-balanced Christian ¢ — 
ter. Itistosuch a posture of the mind t . 
success is prom‘sed by Him who 1s faithful and 
true: ‘* The meek will he guide ia judgment ; 

eek he will teach his way.” ; 

bay ye love of the truth is essential to a 
right knowledge of it. That which is hated al- 
ways repels—hated truth as certainly as 7 
thing else. Aversion to the truth carries with 
it a power of self-delusion and of self-destruction. 
** Because thev received not the love of the truth, 
that they might be saved, therefore mee. Gere 
them up to strong delusion to believe a lie ; that 
they all might be damned who believe not the 
truth, but have pleasure in unrighteousness. 

A disposition or purpose to believe the Bible 
and to obey its precepts, 1s another requisite to 
correct doctrinal knowledge.—The Scriptares 
do indeed speak of some, W he * hold the truth 
in unrighteousness ;’” but it affirms, that the 
wrath of Godis revealed from heaven against 
such. And it does not affirm that such hold to 
the whole truth, the whole of revealed trath. 
There are some truths so obvious and undeniable 
that they commend themselves to the reason ; 
and some very important truths are thus specu- 
latively embraced by wicked men. But there 
are experimental and practical truths which they 
do not hold ; and of which they know liute. It 
must be su; for, as the apostle affirms, ** the 
carnal man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God; neither can he know then, because 
they are spiritually discerned. The path to 
doctrinal knowledge, as pointed out by ¢ hrist, is 
plain anddirect: ‘* If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God.’ By any process, which excludes this 
qualification of an inquirer, success cannot be ex- 
pected. Without this, men may grope ID dark- 
ness at noon-day, and perish at last in their own 
deceivings. 

Another requisite-is much hamble and earnest 
prayer to God tor divine illumination. Who of 
all the sons of Adam had a deeper insight into 
the oracles of God, as far as they had been de- 
clared to the wor'!d, or as a heartier leve for 
them. than the Psalmist? Yet his prayer was, 
“* Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law.’’ It would seem 
that, in answer to this prayer, no doubt frequent- 
ly repeated, he was blessed with some additional 
discovery of divine truth, or some new relation 
of truth, or some new application of truth, which 
filled his soul with admiration, and made the 
study of the sacred records always a fresh, and 
delightful, and soul satisfying employment—- 
more grateful to his spirit thao his daily food to 
his natural appetite. He looked for, prayed for, 
and expected new wonders, an additional un- 
folding of the wonderful treasures deposited in 
the Holy Scriptures. If we imitate his prayer- 
fulness, his experience may be ours. 

There are many reasons why we should pray, 

and pray for the Comforter to guide us into all 
truth, agreeably to the promise of Christ. We 
are encompassed by dangerous influences and 
agencies, which are exerte d to prevent our ap- 
prehension and reception of the truth, and the 
careful cherishing of its influence, when received. 
If the devil, as Christ more than intimates, can 
‘come and take away the word out of our 
hearts,’ and ihns prevent its caving «ffect ; sure- 
ly the Ifoly Spirit, who is stronger than’he, can 
secure for it a Jodgment there, if devoutly prayed 
for. and cherish the good seed, ull it shail have 
brought forth fruit unto life eternal. [Christian 
Mirror. 
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THE NEED OF PRAYER. 


To all philosophic and skeptical doubts re- 


specting the use or need of prayer, we find one | 
all-sufficient arswer in the fact that our Saviour | 


prayed. If there was ever upon the earth a 
being who had no need of prayer, he must have 
been the one. In our frailties and ignorances, 
we constantly want light and strength. He 
alone of all beings upon the earth seemed able 
to stand by himself. And yet his whole life 
was bathed in the element of devotion. He not 
only taught that they who seek, shall find, but 
gave his followers a form of prayer on which 
has been borne upward for eighteen centuries the 
supplications of Christian hearts. He himself 
spent whole nights in prayer. The shores of 
the sea of Galilee, the grave of Lazarus, the 
familiar meeting with his disciples, the garden 
of Gethsemane were hallowed with his prayers, 
and the last words on the cross were words of 
prayer. If He needed it as a source of spiritual 
strength, surely we have still greater need. If 
it hrought around his soul an atmosphere of 
purity, we have still greater reason for breathing 
it than he could have had. If he needed its so- 
lace in lonely hours, or in seasons of trial. we 
too have seasons of loneliness and despondency. 
If he needed it as a means of communion with 
God, we need it infinitely more than He who 
habitually dwelt in the bosom of the Father. 


The spectacle of Christ lifting up his thoughts | 


and voice in prayer, is an unmistakable and in- 
vineible evidence of its adaptation to the spirit- 
ual wants of man. 
feels that it was in accordance with his perfect 
character to pray. Our frailties and sins only 
make it mure essential to us. 





CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES OF LEGIS- 
LATION. 


We wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the calm words of political wisdom uttered by 
the greatest statesman of the last age. In 
times of heated political excitement and angry 
controversy, when, between the noisy extrava- 
gance of the two extremes, there is danger that 
calm and wise counsels will be unheard, itis of 
the utmost importance, that all who have at heart 
the permanence of our national institutions, 
should go back to the first great principles of 
government, and hold them up with distinctness 
and authority before the eyes both of legislaters 
and people. What we most need, is not a blind 
reverence for laws without regard to their char- 
acter. ‘* Bad laws,’ as Mr. Burke has said, 
** are the worst sortof tyranny. In such a coun- 
try as this [England, but the remark applies with 
atill greater force to us] they are of all bad thipgs 
the worst, * * * and they derive a peculiar 
malignity even from the wisdom and soundness 
of the rest of our institutions.”” The great con- 
servative principle in a country like ours, is not 
to be, a blind reverence for laws without regard 
to their character. Nor will it do in our national 
legislation to pay much regard to those shifting, 
uneasy and unsettled impulses, which often un- 
der sacred names, from time to time agitate dif- 
ferent sections of the country. ‘‘ In reality,”’ to 
use again the language of Mr. Burke, ‘‘ there are 
two, and only two, foundations of law ; and they 
are-both of them conditions without which noth_ 


ing ean give it foree; I mean equity and utility. 
With regard to the former, it grows out of the 
great rule of equality, which is grounded upon 
our common nature, and which Philo, with pro- 
priety and beauty, calls the mother of justice. 
All human laws are, properly speaking, only 
declaratory ; they may alter the mode and appli- 
cation, but Aave no power over the substance of 
original justice. The other foundation of law, 
which is utility, mast be understood not of par- 
tialor limited, but of general and public utility, 
connected in the same manner with, and derived 
directly from, our rational nature. This present 
equality can never be the foundation of statutes, 
which create an artificial difference between men, 
in order to induce a consequential inequality in 
the distribution of justice. aw is a mode of ha- 
man action respecting Society, and must be gov- 
erned by the same rules of equity, which govern 
every private action.’’ 

Here, then, are the great principles on which 
government is founded, ‘ without which nothing 
can give it force;’’ and itis only by keeping 
these principles always in sight, and acting in 
obedience to them, that our legislators can se- 
cure the strength and authority of government. 
For the strength of our government lies in the 
moral convictions of the people ;—in a feeling oa 
our part, that in our human laws and tribunals 
we have to some extent a representation of the 
divine government, and that these laws are to 
some extent invested with the sanctions of the 
divine law, and that in violating them, we are 
not only subjecting ourselves to civil pains and 
penalties, but also violating the law of God. 
When legislators trifle with this feeling by the 
enactment of idle and foolish laws, they lower 
thereby the respect for government. But when 
they pass laws which conflict with the first prin- 
ciples of justice, they transcend the power which 
God has delegated to them, and bring down his 
eternal Jaw to condemn and destroy what thev 
have done. The enlightened conscience of the 
community, which usually, by an unseen but ir- 
resistible power, comes in to enforce law, now, 
by the same unseen but irresistible power, is set 
against it; and, though no open or violent resist- 


and judgment now promised to it, it can hardly 
fail to yield advantages to these people almost 
immeasurable. How far the associative princi- 
ple is to be carried, in the future management 
of the undertaking and in the habits of the pop- 
ulation, we are not informed. However this 
may be, the experiment can scarcely fail to be 
full of interest. It is easy to see that in the 
purchase of the land, and undoubtedly in the 
wholesale purchase of the materials for building, 
@ vast amount must be saved already. So it 
happens that practical advantages leak out from 
the narrow enclosures of a special and perhaps 
extravagant theory, and, mixing with the gener- 
al life and existing customs of society, form solid 
improvements in the history of the race. By 
a familiar law in the operation of human opin- 
ions, no two classes are more widely removed 
trom each other, or, often, more bitterly hostile, 
than the sworn champions of a novel and pecu- 
liar system, and those who make the nearest 
approach to that system in fact, without adopting 
it in form. It would not be very surprising if 
the movement above referred to, were to be 
suspected, ridiculed, or even hated by the com- 
munists, though from their general temper we 
should expect better things of them. At any 
rate, why should we not freely acknowledge, 
and gratefully pass to their credit, whatever 
good things they may directly or indirectly sug- 
gest! Success to the stout mechanics of Mon- 
ticello! We should like to look in upon them 
ten years hence, to see how many rich and how 
many poor there will be amongst them, how 
many doctors and Jawyers, how many schools 
and how many dram-shops, how many sects and 
who are their ministers of religion. 





THANKSGIVING. 

In this, and several other States, next Thurs- 
day has been set apart as the annual day of 
Thanksgiving. There is no other festival, ex- 
cept Forefathers’ day, which so carries us back 
to the early history of the country—to that time 
of small beginnings when the safe ingathering 
of the harvest was so essential to the support of 
the people. We cannot without deep emotion 





ance is made, the magistrate feels that his au- 
thority is gone, and the law becomes inoperative 
and dead. 

But in our imperfect. social condition, wicked 
laws are not often permitted to die so silently and 
with so little mischief. They give new impor- 
tance to aclass of demagogues and social disor- 
ganisers, who gladly seize on every opportunity 
to create disaffection, and bring established au- 
thorities into disrepute. In this way, we quote 
again from the admirable language of Mr. Burke, 
** a species of men to whom a state of order would 
become a sentence of obscurity, are nourished 
into a dangerous magnitude by the heat of in- 
testine disturbances ; and it is no wonder that by 
a sort of piety, they cherish in their turn the dis- 
orders which are the parents of all their con- 
sequence. Superficial observers consider such 
persons as the cause of the public uneasiness, 
when, in truth, they are nothing more than the 
effect of it. Good men look upon this distracted 
scene wi:h sorrow and indignation. Their hands 
are tied behind them. They are despoiled [by 
bad laws] of all the power which might enable 
them to reconcile the strength of government 
with the rights of the people. They stand in a 


most distressing alternative. But in the election | 


picture to ourselves the inhabitants of the feeble 
| eolony, here in the wilderness, cut off from the 
rest of the world, when they first came together, 
by appointment of the governor, to acknowledge 
| with devout reverence the goodness of God in 
securing to them the fruits of the earth. From 
| that time onward, with the observance of the 
| day, tender and solemn associations have been 
| gathering round it, and it now comes to us con- 
| secrated by tne various history of more than two 
| centuries. 

| The day comes with a peculiar meaning at 
| each period of life. To the young it is entirely 
| a holiday—the most joyous of all the year. The 
| short religious service throws hardly a veil of 
| thoughtfulness over the bright anticipations of 
lwhat is to follow. 


Separate members of a 
| . 
household, like separate streams of gladness, 


| flow together, and the mirth of each is heighten- 
'ed by that of all the rest. 
| memories from the past, and there is no anxiety 
With those a little farther on 


| about the future. 
in life, there are perhaps deeper emotions of 


There are no painful 


| thankfulness ; for they have learned that to pass 
safely through another year is a cause for grati- 
tude to God, and for thonghiful congratulations 


with one another. To thuse still farther on, the 


among evils they hope better things from tempv- } 


Every reader of the Gospel- 


rary confusion, than from established servitude. 
In the mean time, the voice of Jaw is wot heard. | 


Fierce licentiousness begets violent restraints. | 
[he military arm is the sole reliance ; and then | 


call your constitution what you please, itis the | 
sword that governs. The civil power, like every | 
other that calls in the aid of an ally stronger than 
itself, perishes by the assistance that it receives.”’ | 

We leave these words of profound political 
wisdom to carry with them their own lesson. If 
our scholars and statesmen, and all who have a| 


vuice in legislation or an influence on the public 











| mind, will, in such writings as those of Edmund 
| Burke, study out the great Christian principles | 
of political science, the great safeguards of liberty | 
secured by law, and of law always respected be- | 
cause always resting on the principles of moral | 





| rectitude, they may, by the light of these princi- | 


ples, produce such a system of legislation, and | 


: ; | 
such a state of public sentiment, that our people 
would as soon think of resisting the laws of grav- | 


itation as the laws of the land. 


| There is no con- | 
| servative element like that of perfect justice ; 
haa gross injustice, however it may hope to con- | 
lceal itself and enforce its demands under the, 
forms of law, is the most destructive element that 


can find its way into the legislation of a people. 


j 





HOW TO MAKE A TOWN. 

As we were passing over the railroad from 
New Haven to New York, the other day, we 
suddenly found ourselves rushing through an 
immense crowd of men, women and children. | 
They were scattered over a considerable district, | 
including hill and valley, open fields and wood- | 
land. All of them seemed to be enjoying them- | 
selves greatly, and, in the overflow of high} 
spirits, greeted the train as we passed through | 
them with shouts, waving of handkerchiefs and | 
various other jovial demonstrations. This was 
in the township of West Chester, some eight- 
een miles from New York city. It seemed 
rather late in the season for a Sunday school | 
excursion, or parish pic-nic, and our curiosity 
as to the meaning of it may have been betrayed 
through our countenance; for the gentlemanly 
Conductor politely voluntered to give us the 
substance of the following information. 

A thousand laboring men, mostly mechanics, 
had got tired, it seems, of the expensive habits 
of living necessary to a great city, and, by a sim- 
ple plan of association, had combined to purchase 
a large territory on this spot. They are all 
bound by a mutual pledge to build dwelling 
houses on the several lots, within one year. 
Here they will reside with taeir families, pass- 
ing into the city and out daily, over the railroad, 
by a season ticket, at a low rate. All the ac- 
companiments, appurtenances, and appliances of 
a large town must naturally and almost imme- 
diately follow. Allowing five persons to each 
family,—no very extravagant estimate prospec- 
tively at least—here will be a new village, one 
year hence, built as it were to order, of five 
thousand inhabitants, so arranged as not to be 
uncomfortably crowded in any part, and doubt- 
less laid out according to principles of economy, 
convenience and good-taste. The town is to be 
called Monticello. The company that we saw 
were the families themselves, out reconnoitering 
the scene of their future habitation. And well 
might they be inspired with a joyous furetaste of 
the benefits they are to realize hereafter. What 
a grateful exodus it will be to a thousand house- 
holds, emancipated from the bad air, dust, 
noise, and summer heat in the third-rate dwel- 
ling-houses of an overgrown metropolis, into the 
salubrity, quietness, and cleanliness of open 
country! Wise parents and fortunate children! 

It struck us as an idea worth considering. If 
the enterprise is carried out with all the energy 








| years that are gone come up with a more vivid 


impression, and while they look with grateful af- 
fection on the dear ones who are gathered round 
them, other and now more hallowed forms rise 
before them, and, as at the sacramental supper, 
they find themselves communing even more with 
the dead than the living. The ingathering of 
ther harvest has tothem a more affecting mean- 
ing, and with all its tearfulness awakens feelings 


lof more devout thankfulness to God, than the 


fruits of the earth which he has thrown in such 
profusion around them. So the day becomes 
consecrated by uniting our richest memories, 
our dearest possessions, and our brightest hopes 
—the religious faith which gave it birth, bind- 
ing in one blessed bond of immortality all who 
have dwelt long enough together to feel the need 
May this Christian faith 
never cease to be the one leading feature of the 
day. 

And while families come together in the ful- 
ness of their abundance, may they remember 


of such an anion. 


those who have no friends or homes, and those 


| who are too poor to make the day one of festivity 


and rejoicing to themselves and to their chil- 
dren. Let the stranger feel that he is no longer 
a stranger, and let the poor, in the midst of 
their Thanksgiving, have reason to call down 
God's blessing on you and all who are dear to 


| you. 





| THE WAY TO ENJOY THANKSGIVING. 


It needs to be considered, how much the pub- 
lic religious service on Thanksgiving day height- 
ens the social enjoyments which generally fol- 
low it. <A holiday devoted exclusively to merry- 
making, leaves us with a certain sense of dissi- 
pation. Taking those who would devote this 
festival to the largest possible amount of pleasure 
on their own ground, we should advise them by 
all means, to go to meeting in the morning. 
The performance of that act of religious duty 
will provide a firm and satisfactory basis for 


those domestic hilarities which, justly enough, | 


are associated with the dinner table and the 
evening gathering. The mind unbends from 
sich a serious occupation with a more elastic 
spring, and it feels every rational gratification to 
be refined in character and doubled in amount. 
Our own recollections of childhvod are that the 
worship of Thanksgiving day threw a hailow- 
ing light and a kind of benignant protection over 
all the succeeding hours, made the endear- 
ments of home more graceful and precious, and 
blended the memories of absent kindred with the 
holiest hopes of heaven. 


PERIL FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

A scientific prophet has started up in England, 
who seems disposed to throw a little cold water 
on the enthusiasm that is beginning to spring forth 


throughout Christendom, in respect to the great | 


Exhibition of 1851 at Loudon. Whether those 
persons among us who have begun to lay their 
plans for joining the cheap excursion to this 
mighty industrial gallery will feel obliged to this 
pamphleteering savan, or provoked at him, is to 
be seen hereafter. He predicts the arrival at 
the Fair of one guest not announced in the bill, 
viz, the plague. By an examination of the 
general sanitary state of London; by references 
to numerous historical examples where a sudden 
accession of a strange population has produced 
terrible epidemics ; and by proving that the dan- 
ger in such instances is in the compound ratio of 
the diversity of the sources whence the stran- 
gers come, and by various other confirmatory 
considerations, he makes out rather an alarming 
case. His allusions to the Black Death, the 
Sweating Sickness, the Great London Plague, 
and other terrific European diseases, are by no 


means encouraging. They add very little to the 
hospitality of the English invitation. He traces 
all these awful calamities to the sudden concen- 
tration of multitudes of men in confined places ; 
and his estimate that a million of persons will 
be brought into the metropolis by this occasion 
is certainly not unreasonably large. The phil- 
anthropic author entitles his treatise, ‘‘ The 
Philosopher's Mite to the Great Exhibition of 
1851."" The London Atheneum so far endorses 
these -varnings as to urge a careful consideration 
of them upop the Board of Health and the Roy- 
al Commission. 

“The public health,” (it says,) ‘* demands 
this precaution. If there be danger in over- 
crowding—as no one will question—authority 
should be armed with power to interpose, and in 
a measure regulate the influx. So far as our 
own countrymen are concerned, this would not 
be difficult ; as an understanding with railway 
companies would enable them to check the inflow 
at any given hour. But the great thing required 
is a system which shall prevent the undue crowd- 
ing of particular localities. If left to themselves, 
workmen will seek the workmen’s quarters ; 
foreigners, if not assisted by authority, will flock 
in thousands to the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square,—in one small house near which, it is 
said, sixty persons often sleep, three in a bed, at 
night. This is the danger w be avoided ; and 
it may be done by a system which shall secure 
the distribution of the visitors over the largest 
nega area, Another suggestion inay be made. 

‘ot oaly should the Commission arrange for the 
free opening of all parks, gardens, and public 
buildings, but, if practicable, fur a system of 
cheap trips, daily,. if not hourly, along all the 
railway lines Jeading out of London, so as to 
create a variety of issues for the teeming civili- 
zation, and widem quietly and pleasantly the 
breathing area. 

The ‘+ Philosopher’? recommends that our 
guests be lodged every night ata considerable 
distance from town; but such a scheme is evi- 
dently impracticable. On the two conditions 
which we have ventured to suggest—the adop- 
tion by the Royal Commission of some plan to 
secure the daily distribution of the arrivals over 
a large area in London, and a series of cheap 
trains which would carry off a portion of the 
pressure daily, spreading the gathered millions 
over thirty or forty miles of moveable encamp- 
ment—most of the apprehended danger may, 
we think, be met and neutralized.” 


The Philadelphia North American says in re- 
lation to the®above : 


‘** Few, we presume, will be deterred from the 
jaunt by apprehensions of danger, which appear 
to be rather fanciful than otherwise. There has 
been some change in the world—in the habits 
of men and the sanitary regulations of cities— 
since the era of the plagues and_pestilences 
which used to sweep over Europe ; and although 
epidemics have often arisen, in former days, 
from accumulated crowds, they were crowds of 
the poor and miserable,—naked, destitute. and 





We ought to do it in such a way as to give them 
pleasure. Wehave known good people, who 
received gifts, as if they were offended, and 
others again receiving them as if they cared 
nothing about them, sometimes affording no in- 
timation by word or deed that they had received 
them. This is not right. It tends to stifle 
kind feelings, and to check liberality on the part 
of those who are disposed to do good. 

It is dangerous to live on charity. The sense 
of dependance is a sad one, and the habit of de- 
pending on others for what we can doo: ga o for 
ourselves, is injurious to the best elements of 
character. But there are cases where it is a 
thrice blessed privilege 10 bestow, and where by 
a generous, unexacting, cheerful spirit on the 
one side, and a grateful, confiding simplicity and 
unconscious self-respect on the other, the rela- 
tion between those who give and those who re- 
ceive, is one of the most beautiful that can ex- 
ist between human beings. Often it might be 
difficult to say which is most truly the benefac- 
tor. There are chambers of patient, devout, 
unexacting want, from which we always come 
away feeling that the debt of gratitude is alto- 
gether on our side. 





PLAUTUS AND SLAVERY. 


Plautus lived about 200 years before the Chris- 
tianera. It is interesting to see how the same es- 
sential questions come up in ages far apart, and 
under circumstances the most various. In one 
of his plays—Rudens—the plot turns on an un- 
sucessful attempt to recover fugitive slaves. 
Two female slaves escaping from a slave-dealer 
during a shipwreck, and gaining the shore near 
Cyrene, iake refuge in the temple of Venus. The 
owner demands them, but the priestess of Venus 
refuses to surrender them on the ground that the 
law protects them from seizure if they can but 
reach the altar of the Goddess. ‘lhe owner 
still endeavors to gain possession of them, but is 
driven off by violence and the liberty of the girls 
is maintained. ‘T'wothoughts have come to our 
mind jn reading this play. 

1. On the whole, was it not creditable to the 
country that the temple of one of the Gods should 
be_a safe shelter for an innocent girl who had 
been kidnapped in her childhood, and who now 
was escaping from bondage. ‘Tosay the least, 
was it not fitting that the priestess should use all 
legal meaus to secure the freedom of these pvor 
fugitives! Would it accord with our ideas of 
the religious office in a heathen land even for a 





helpless people, driven from the fields by famine 
and the horrors of war; a class of personsin all | 
respects different from those who will swell the | 
| London crowd of 1851, and who will go there, 
with full pockets and buoyart spirits, as to a 
grand gala and world’s merry-making.”’ 








| MINISTRY AT LARGE IN. LOWELL. 


The annual Report of this usefal ministry 
was given by the Rev. H. Wood, in the Lee 
| Street church, on the evening of the 3d inst 
|It§was the sixth annual Report, indicating the 





priestess uf one of the temples to exhibit any 
enthusiastic zeal in hurrying them, summarily 
back to that servitude from which they had es- 
caped. 

2. Our second thought was how it would 
strike any one ina Christian country, to see a 
Christian minister putting himself forward prom- 
inently as an agent in sending back to bondage 
those who once were slaves, but who by their 
own energy have become personally free. 
Would it not seem to be in accordance with his 


office, to use all legal methods to secure the poor 





jcontinued stability of an enterprise which does 
| credit to its liberal founders and patrons and is | 
|destined, it is hoped, to be one of the permanent | 
) agencies for the spiritual benefit of this commun- | 
ity. Mr. Wood's Report was fall in its details, | 
jlucid and forcible in its.exhibitions of the want, | 
ivices and dangers of the city, and presenting | 
\the fruits of a large experience in this field of | 
jlabor, will be read with interest by all who) 
wish to see how the Spirit of Christianity | 
may be brought to a direct action upon the} 
want and misery of QB populous cities, 

Mr. Wood's labors trave been indefatigable in | 
carrying out, to its full extent, the idea of this | 
ministxy—and the amount and variety of his | 
labors seem almost inconceivable. Preaching 
twice on Sunday to his own flock, with an atten- | 





|danee reaching to about 300, besides a third ser- | 
vice as the official Chaplain of the Alms-House— | 
conducting a Sunday’ School numbering 154 
children from the most exposed classes, the num- 
lber of boys and girls about equal—nor is this | 
ischoo! a routine of formal instruction, but by va- | 
irious devices of ingenious charity, made an occa- 
| sion of general enlightenment, promoting the love 
| of nature, the purest social affections, and a taste 
| for innocent and healthful recreation—with a nu- | 
merous Bible class for adults, under efficient in- 
|struction, from which all sectarian influence is 
‘excluded—opening in the autamnal and winter | 
|months the rooms of his chapel to an evening 
ischool, which was attended the past year by, we 
|think, 140 persons of both sexes, some at the | 
advanced age of 54 years—originating and di-| 
| reeting public Lectures on week evenings on sci- 
‘entific and literary subjects—the superintendence 
lof sewing schools and singing schools—the 
management of juvenile festivals and a Floral 
| Fair—the collection and distribution of clothing, 
|the daily administration of charity at his office or | 
‘at the homes of the poor, besides the general | 
'calls of professional duty devolving upon every | 
Christian minister—if this outline delineation | 
fails of sketching a “* good and faithful servant,’ | 
‘of the Master, one ‘* always abounding in the 
‘work of the Lord,’? we know not how to draw 


} 


from the imagination for the supplement. It is} 
but just to add too, that what is gained in variety | 
‘and comprehensiveness is not lost in general | 
efficiency. 
The ministry at large is yet an experiment, | 
as to its best form,and most effective adminis- | 
tration ; and it is a matter of justice in observers | 
‘not to adopt hasty theories, but to leave the | 
intelligent and devoted laborers in this important | 
| field, to work out for themselves the problem of | 
its highest success and usefulness. Mr. Wood’s| 
|judieious and. psaotical reports always afford 
valuable materials, which have been appreciated | 
;by all intelligent friends of the ministry. His 
|last Report we think, one of his best. It was. 
listened to with earnest attention by a large as- | 
‘sembly. His appeal to the public for a more | 
efficient aid, especially from men, as Teachers 
and assitanis, (for the hand of woman is never | 
held back from works of mercy) ought to be 
|generously met. 





A SERMON ON RECEIVING. 


A great deal is said about the duties and obli- 
|gations in giving. But there are also duties and 
‘obligations on the other side. God loveth a 
cheerful giver; but he loveth also a grateful re- 
cipient ofkindness. And gratitude is something 
_more than “a lively sense of favors to come.” 
| It relates to the past as well as to the future, and 
keeps alive the memory of former benefits. 
There is, sometimes, on the part of those who 
give an oppressive demand for gratitude which 
|more than cancels the debt. This is cruel and 
| unjust—imposing unreasonable restraints where 

they cannot be resisted by a generous heart with- 
out extreme pain. We should not, unless in 
‘cases of extreme necessity, allow ourselves to 
| be placed under obligation to such persons. 
| But, then, we may be wo sensitive. We may 
imagine feelings on the part of our benefactors 
which do not exist. If we receive their favors, 





| and whites of whites? 


man’s liberty, and to take pains todiscover how 
far under the law he could protect the fugitive, 
rather than to ascertain for practical purposes 
what power the law gave to seize him and lead 
him back? We think there are few persons 
who would not prefer to see a minister over zeal- 
ous for human freedom rather than human sla- 
very. It is certainly best of all that he should 
stand, if possible, precisely on the truth ; but 
if he should chance to err it had better be on the 
side of humanity—on the side of the man, rather 
than on the side of the money. 





The following communication is evidently from 
one who knows both how to write and how to 
think. The suggestions in relation to the first 
subject are strongly put, and if there had been no 
revelation, and no provision for the salvation of the 
world, made by Christ, we should not know how 


to meet them. But the whole Christian scheme 


proceeds on the supposition that this life is a pe- | 


riod of moral probation. 
Not one seed in ten thousand of all 
that are produced, is permitted to germinate, 


resources. 


though not one is Jost in the wide economy of | 


the universe. Something of this same prodigal- 
ity in the number of human beings produced as 
compared with those who fulfil the great moral 
and religious ends of their being, is to be seen; 
but it ought not to shake our faith in the moral 
purposes of the Almighty. A thousand subsidi- 
ary ends come in to apprupriate means which had 
seemea to be provided only for one. 

As to the second subject, we would here only 
say, that the supposition of one self-existent God, 
creating all things in harmony, is more reasona- 
ble than that of ten hundred millions of objects, 
each self-existent, and yet all, as if pervaded by 
one will and law, in harmony with one another. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Who constitute the present poor and vicious 
population of such a city as Paris? Are 
they not thechildren, for the most part, who be- 
fore constituted the same class? Are not the 
middle classes the children of the middle classes? 
The rich the children of the rich, with few ex- 
ceptions—the noble, of the noble—just as much, 
and truly, as the blacks are children of blacks, 
Chinese of Chinese? 
How much then are we not creatures of circum- 
stance and fate. And how are the wretches 
who crowd the streets of London and Panis, to 
be considered otherwise than as subjects of the 
deepest commiseration for their poverty, as well 
as their vices, of which they also are born heirs. 
And shall a righteous Heaven offer them no in- 
demnity for the miseries they have endured ? 
Is it enough to say that they shall not be damn- 
ed? Is that all they are entitled to—not in mer- 
cy—but, in justice—at the close of a life of 


| seventeen, or threescore years, passed in the 
| depths of poverty, misery, sin, out of which 
| there was no way of escape—all ended, how 


often, on the gallows or in a jail? 

Is it a crime that a man is born a Hottentot— 
or an inhabitant of the Polynesian Isles, and so 
anatural and necessary victim of the a-vful 
vices of those regions, and pnnishment therefore 
deserved, and to be inflicted? Is it a crime that 
a man was born in the sinks of Paris, Naples, 
Boston, and the victim of the ignorance and 
want that bring him to the gallows? and, any 
more than in the first case, can punishment be 
deserved, or inflicted, here, or hereafter ? 


In this first life on earth we are provided with 
allthe power and capacity fur good, for virtue, 
but without the sufficient opportunity. Does 
not this show that this world, is primarily, in 
its first intention, nothing else but a grand con- 
trivance fur giving mere existence to such erea- 
tures as we are—a birth place only. ‘Then, the 
creature being brought into existence, by the 
wonderful process of generation and growth, its 
chief destiny is, not to live, and grow and ma- 
ture, but to die; and revive where the oppor- 
tunity, developement, happiness, will - be the 


chief purpose and sole reason of continued ex- 
istence 


when we reflect that one-third of mankind is cut 
off in infancy—that such vast proportions of 
those who grow up, have in all places, and in 
all these centuries, lived in heathen darkness and 
ignorance—without the possibility of knowledge, 
virtue, or development—and one-half, in the 
most civilized, christian Jands as badly off, from 
the way in which they were born and matured, 
to whom knowledge and virtue were impossibili- 
ties, and to whom vice and ignorance were their 
natural state. 

Why all this, if not, that the object, here on 
earth, is not primarily virtue, knowledge, or 
development, but simply existence:—that the 
main designs of Providence are fulfilled when 
the existence of human creatures has been se- 
cured ; the future, to supply the means, and op- 
portunities, of a growth and development for- 
bidden here by the very conditions of the present 
existence; and that if in any, and in any 
quarters of the globe, and in any centuries mor- 
al and intellectual development does take place 
in any considerable degree, it is still an acci- 
dent, in comparison with the certainty with 
which mere human existence is secured, and its 
multiplication indefinitely—by a law, never vi- 
olated. 

No other law of Providence is so sacred, so 
inviolable as that of human generation—the 
law, increase and multiply ; and, in the view of 
eternity, whatever may be said, the great benefit. 
This law never fails or falters. Its execution 
is secured by instincts so fierce and ungovernable, 
that no prospective, threatened, or certain, 
suffering, torture, or death, ever interferes with 
or hinders it. The tide of population is one that 
never ebbs. It is a stream ever flowing. Other 
great laws are occasionally superseded, interrupt- 
ed, violated ; this never. Food fails, aud whole 


And are we not here without opportunity, | 





: 

cipated Africans from our own shores ! Many 

—and in this catagory I include myself, consider. 
the scheme of colonization as among the most 
utopian of any which well Meaning philanthro- 
pists ever attempted. Many and I fear a larger 
class were unwilling even to accord to it the 
merit of good intention—but denounced ’it as se]. 
fish and heartless—a plan of the slave holders 
to rid themselves of a troublesome Population 

regardless of all the evils which inevitably await. 
ed those who might be cajoled into it,—holding 
that perpetual slavery or perpetual exile was the 
alternative and the only alternative offered by this 
fradulent scheme of colonization. This denun- 
cistory language is still uttered by the ultra on- 
ti-slavery party. Is it just? Is it wise? Is it 
conciliatory ? 





[For the Register.} 
Geneva, Kane Co, Ill, Nov. 12th, 1850, 

Messrs. Epvirors,—Permit me space in the 
Register to say that I have just received from 
Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, a box containing 
over 100 vols. of new and valuable books for 
circulation, besides tracts, and pamphlets, new 
and old, all valuable here, and to add a few words 
on the subject of books. 

The box came by Railroad to Geneva. (I 
hope this new facility will be remembered by 
those who may wish hereafter to forward books, 
or who may be visiting the West. Cars arrive 
at Geneva from the East twice a day.) It was 
Saturday, P. M., and I was just preparing to 
leave home, but at the risk of failing to make 
some intended visits, I must open the box and 
see the treasures it contained. First came to 
view a generous contribution of tracts and pam- 
phleis from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. These removed, discovered a large pack- 
age carefully wrapped up “From A Lady.” 
On opening this, it was found to contain 55 vols, 





tribes die of starvation. 
and plagues sweep off cities and nations. Mor- 
ality and religion fail—vice triumphs—and the 
world is sick to death with sin. But the great! 
first law, that of generation, acts on with the un- 
failing certainty of the movement of the planets, 
and souls, by an irresistible force are born, as | 
moments of time succeed. 

May we not say then that this is, not the only, 
but primary purpose of Providence here, in the 
first world, not happiness, not, virtue, not reli- 
gion, not truth, not development, but sou/s— 
mere existence ; a time and place and means for 
the producing of that marve] of marvels an in- 
telligent human soul, and then as if the great act | 
/had been achieved, without further concern, com- | 
paratively, it instantly perishes,for the most part 
soon as born, and all, but a fortunate few, after 
a most brief and miserable life—the life proper, 
comprising a complete growth and unfolding, 
being reserved for other more favorable condi- 
tions of being. 


Health and life fail ; | of the choicest selection of new Sunday school 


books, such as ‘‘True Benevolence,”’ “The boy 
of Mt. Rhigi,”’ ‘Onward right ouward,”’ &c. 
By the side of this, was another package 
‘**From a Lady,’”’ which contained a noble con- 
tribution of larger books, such as ** The Chris- 
tian Parents.” “‘Euthanasy,’’ ‘Miss Carpenter’s 
Meditations,’’ ‘Sermons on Christian Commu- 
nion,”’ ** Echoes of Infant Voices,” «‘Channing’s 
Works,”’ **Channing’s select Thoughts,” &c. 
As I placed these treasures in my Depository, 
(which occupies one half of my study) I thought 
these Jadies must be in spirit the lineal deszend- 
ants of those who followed our Saviour, and 
ministered to him of their substance. I have no 
doubt they are already sufficiently happy in 
what they have done, but if they could follow 
these gems of thought and affection to their 
lodgment in the minds and hearts of those who 
will reac them, and see the result :—the growth 
of intelligence and virtue, of pure and generous 
affections and purposes, and the wide diffusion 





of joy and love, they would be rewarded a hun- 


Is there any greater difficulty, as a mere ques- | dred fold. 


tion of reason in believing in the self-existence| J] regard the circulation of good books as one 


of the universe, just as it is, than in believing in | of the most efficient moral agencies and as one 
the self-existence of God, as a way of account- | of the cheapest methods of enjoying the luxury 
|ing for his existence atall. It appears to me) of doing good. I am willing that ladies 
‘that I can as readily receive the doctrine of the! should be allowed a generous participation in 
self-existence of myself, of a tree, a stone, of the | this luxury, but hope it wi!l] not be surrendered 
universe, of anything, as of God,—and of God as | entirely to them. Let manly energy join with 
of myself. One is as good and valid a way as| womanly affection for the dissemination of those 


Nature is prodigal of | 


Christ and his revelation. All mankind, alike, 
believe in God; hut only a very few on the 
ground of either loffie or revelation. They be- 
lieve distinctively. And the great berefit of 
| Christianity, is, not so much that it gives us 
| Christ, as that at last ithas given us God. The 
|miracles give us Jesus, as the Son of God ; and, 
“both together, give us our only certain assurance 
|of a God. 








|For the Register.] 


A SHORT SERMON BY A LAY- 
PREACHER. 


“For my ways are not your ways, neither are my 


first, instinctive persuasion, and secondly, Jesus | 


the other for accounting for the existence of} truths and principles which are the essential 
things—and in no case is it good for anything. 
They are words without meaning. To my mind 
the only two sources of truth on the subject, are 


elements of human worth and welfare. The re- 
sults of this method of benevolent action may not 
be as immediate, and obvious, and showy, as 
some others; but in depth and breadth, and be- 
nignity of influence, it is hardly surpassed. | 
wish to add the remark that the books which 
‘have been sent to me are mostly of that reada- 
| ble kind which secures a cordial reception, and 
an influence on intelligent minds, which does 
‘not belong to books of a different character. 
The spirit of the books is in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. 

They are not petrifactions of the thoughts of 
the past, but the free and stirring thoughts and 
sentiments of the living present, full of the prom- 
ise of a progressive future. On this account 
they are read and received, and exert an influ- 








| thoughts your thoughts, saith the Lord.” 

| In contemplating God's providence nothing is 
| more becoming in us short sighted mortals than 
| humility. : 

| The creator and ruler of the universe of which 
‘this ball of earth forms, comparatively, a very 


|small portion, works by laws and agencies whol- | 


ily beyond our finite comprehension. 
‘ing and the end—cause and effect are at once 
'seen by the eye of omnipresence. : 

| ‘* The mysterious dealings of Providence,’’ is 
an expression of daily utterance because every 
|day brings about events the wisdom of which is 
‘hard to understand, and perplexing to our limi- 
ted views of right and wrong. 

‘‘ Why are the wicked prosperous? why are 
the old, the decrepid, the weary of life permitted 
to remain on this busy scene, while the young, 
the active, the enterprising and vigorous are sad- 
denly arrested in their apparently useful career ? 
why are sin and misery permitted ?’’ All these 
and many other questions implying ¢istrust of 
God's wisdom and benevolence are constantly on 
our lips or in our hearts. The great moral les- 
son to be deduced from this, by all serious minds, 
|is that of pious submission. 

These thoughts oceur to me with more inten- 
sity at this time in consequence of the agitation, 
‘the angry agitation of the slavery question in all 
‘its perplexing ramifications. There is a bitter- 
jness of feeling in the community and almost an 
‘entire absence of candor in judging of the motives 
of our opponents. 

Without disregarding the lesson of humility to 
which I have alluded, I may be permitted to ex- 
press the belief that in this as in all else—the 
Almighty is carrying out a great benevolent pur- 
pose. ‘* Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
thee, and the remainder of wrath shalt thou res- 
train,’’ may be uttered now withas much hope- 
ful fervor as it was by David. 

Let us look back to the condition of Africa 
half a century ago,—especially to that portion of 
it then accessible to the cupidity—the unrestrain- 
ed cupidity of Europe and America, and behold 
a scene of unmitigated barbarity and brutality. 
Look at the same coast now—and behold a civi- 
lized and Christian community, a republic of en- 
lightened men negotiating treaties of amity and 
commerce and taking rank with other civil- 
ized and Christian nations. Its territory stretch- 
es from cape to cape for a thousand miles and 
extends with gradual but certain progress into 
the interior, doing more to exterminate the Slave 
trade than all the treaties backed by all the na- 
val furce which England and the United States 
have felt able or disposed to devote to that ser- 
vice. 

To what agency—what cause is this miracu- 
lous and heart cheering change to be ascribed ! 
Assuredly to that great first Cause which said 
“* Let there be light !”°—and light is now dawn- 
ing in that hitherto darkest region of the earth— 





The begin- | 


ence upon those minds and hearts which are 
| Most active and earnest. Let no one fear, that 
| if our books are sent they will not be read, or if 
| read, that they will have little influence. They 
| contain seed that @ alive, and if cast into the soil 
| it will germinate, and, in spite of rocks and 
‘thorns, and wayside fowls, much of it will bear 
fruit an hundred fold. 

We need a hundred missionaries of our faith 
| in this great valley. But in their absence and 
\the inability to supply them, let books be sent 
| without stint or grudging, and ready hands to 

‘distribute them will not be wanting. To my 

| acknowledgements for the last received trost! 

would add, that I received a few weeks ago, 

valuable box of books from Rev. J. F. Clarke; 

and alsoa few weeks before that, in a box con- 
taining 25 copies of Dr. Channing’s Memoirs 
and 10 copies of his works, (bought of the A. 
U. A. with money obtained from the sale of 
books) I received 25 copies of ‘* Burnap’s Ree- 
titude of Human Nature,’’ 12 copies of Bulfiach’s 
“Communion Thoughts,” and several vols. of 
‘*¢ Discourses on Christian Communion,” and 
other books. Also at another time previous, 
six vols. of Bartol’s ‘* Discourses on the Chris- 
tian Spirit and Life,’’ and 25 copies of Burnap’s 
Objections to Unitarianism Answered. 

For these several trusts, 1 would express to 
the generous donors my sincere gratitude, and 
the hope that I shall succeed in the endeavor to 
serve them, and the cause of humanity, and 
christianity, faithfully and acceptably, and that 
they, and others will not become weary in this 


way of well doing. Yours truly, 
A. H. Conant. 


{ 
} 








Notices of New Publications. 





EvLemMents or INTELLECTUAL PatLosorny. By Hubbard 
Winslow, 


This is a text-book of great merit. We hardly 
know to what class of pupils it is best adapted ; for 
it has the simplicity of an elementary work, while 
its range of subjects and the thoroughness of its 
discussions fit it to be a college class-book. We 
like it, most of all, for its thoroughly Christian 
tone and its uniform recognition of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of religion as axioms of science. 
This is no more than is currently done with regard 
to all other departments of knowledge. The me- 
taphysician or moralist employs the admitted facts 
of geology or chemistry by way of illustration or 
argument, without the show of proving them over 
again or an apology for assuming them. In like 
manner ought the religious doctrines common t0 
the belief of all Christians to be openly assumed 
as established data in philosophical reasoning, in- 
stead of being referred to with hesitation and un- 
der protest. If these doctrines are true, they es- 
sentially modify many of our conclusions in men- 
tal and moral science, and that to such a degree, 
that it ought to be impossible for the believing and 
the unbelieving portion of thinking men to hav? 
an intellectual or an ethical philosophy in com- 
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-~p Boox oF THE Revotution. No. 8. By B. J. Los- 
er New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale in 
Boston. 


We admire the unflagging enthusiasm with 
which the author of this work is carrying out his 
enterprise. He has an artist’s eve, his sketches 
are admirably done, and what is unusual, his ver- 
bal descriptions are as vivid and picturesque as 
those made with the pencil. In the present num- 
ber, the revolutionary history of Connecticut is 
brought to a conclusion, and some general remarks 
are made, preparatory to an account of the events 
which took place at Concord, Lexington and Bun- 
ker Hill. It is evidently to be one of the most in- 
teresting and popular works of the day—one on a 
subject interesting to all Americans and yet treat- 
ing it in a method which gives to the revolution- 
ary history, @ freshness and vividness found in no 
general history. We observe some single mistakes 
and would suggest what the author doubtless feels, 
the great importance of accuracy respecting per- 
sons and places. 


Frank anv Fanny. A Rural Story. By Mre Clara More- 
ton. With Numerous Engravings. Boston. 


From a cursory examination we should judge 
this to be an admirable book for young children. 
It carries them among the quiet scenes and simple 
characters of rural life, and has all the charm 
which comes from the description of such scenes, 
without being a child’s novel. It is beautifully 
published by Phillips & Sampson, and is a good 
gift-book for the coming holidays. 


Mosarour Fraxcatss. By F. Sesson. Published by Lind- 
say & Blackiston, Philadelphia. 


This is a French reading book, containing very 
few entracts from the best writers, and evincing 
poor taste in selection, yet adapted to be a very 
excellent manual for current use, because it gives 
numerous specimens of the diversities of style to 
be found in newspapers, reviews, and the ephem- 
eral literature of the day. 

New Music. 

The receipt of several of Mendelssohn’s beauti- 
ful compositions reminds us to say to our country 
readers especially,—what we suppose our Boston 
readers understand sufficiently already,—that the 
place to buy music is at Oliver Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
yngton street, where all the masic in the market 
can be had on the most reasonable terms. The 
pieces now before us are : 

No. 1. Comfort. 

. Song of Spring. 

. To the Absent One. 

. A Voice from the Lake. 
. In a Distant Land. 

« 6. Song of Light. 


wo WwW ro 


(> Received from Crosby & Co., the following 
books, all excellent of their kind. published by the 
Messrs. Francis of Boston and New York : 

The Merchant’s Daughter, and Other Tales. By 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

How to Win Love: 
Story tor the Young. 

A Study for Young Men; or, A Sketeh of Sir 
Thos. Fowell Buxton. By Rev. Thos. Binney. 


or, Rhoda’s Lesson. A 


Tue Pre-Apamite Earta: Contributions to Theologic*! 
Science. By John Harris, D.D. Third Thousand. 
Boston 


We have already noticed this able work ofa 
popular author. 





News from the Churches 





Orper or Exercises at Mr. Hinckiey’s 
InsratLation, Nov. 13th. —Introductory Prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Williams of North Andover.—Ser- 
mon by Rev. George W. Briggs of Plymouth, 


Hall of Providence, R. 1; Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Ware of Cambridgeport ; Ad- 
dress to the people, by Rev. Dr. Peabody of 
Portsmouth, N. H ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Huntington of Boston. 

Everything connected with the occasion prom- 
ised fairly fur the success and permanence of the 
new ministry. We give below the fine hymn 
furnished by Rev. Dr. Gilman,—who has also 
sent to the Newburyport parish a much greater 
gift. 

10th ORDINATION HYMN. 


Written for the occasion by Rev. Samuel Gilman, D. 
D., of Charleston, §. C. 

Father! thy rich spirit shed 

On this youthful suppliant’s head ; 

Boothe his self-distrusting tears, 

Temper his abounding fears ; 

Guide his vast and high desire, 

Touch his lips with coals of fire ; 

Pour thy truts upon his soul, 

O’er the thirsting Church to roll. 


In thy vineyard called to toil, 
Wisely may he search the soil ; 
Sinners may he Jove and win, 
While he hates and brands the sin. 
Give him boldness for the right, 
Give him meekness in the fight, 
Teach him zeal and cure to blend, 
Give him patience to the end. 


Seal, thie day, the vows that hold 
Flock and shepherd in one fuld. 

May he well those mandates keep, 

Feed my lambs, and feed my sheep! 
Bless his home ; his watch-tower bless ; 
Lead him with thy gentleness, 

In the path once taught and trod, 

By the enduring Son of God. 


Grant him, in his charge to find 
Listening ear, and fervent mind, 
Helpful counsels, deepening peace, 
Earnest life, and glad increase. 

May they, by exch other led, 

Grow to one in Christ their head, 
And, at last, together be 

Ripe for Heaven, end meet for Thee ! 





New Society 1n Brooxtyy, N. Y. We 
understand thata New Unitarian Society has 
been formed in Brooklyn, N. Y. and that they 
have invited the Rev. A. P. Peabody of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to become their pastor. The 
Society starts from a strong foundation, and can 
hardly fail of prompt success. Rev. Dr. Far- 
ley is cordially engaged in the enterprise, and 
his parish will reap advantage rather than detri- 
ment from the presence of a younger sister, or 
daughter. Brooklyn seems determined to sup- 
port its reputation as the city of churches. 





Bratriesoro’ Vt. Rev. Mr. Motte has giv- 
en notice to the Unitarian Society in Brattleboro’ 
of his intention to leave in a few weeks. 





ge Our readers will be careful to observe 
that Rev. Mr. Burton's first lecture on Domestic 
Education is to be delivered in Winter street 
Church on Sunday evening. The notice will 
be found in another column. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. — 


There is on exhibition at the present 
time in the Horticultural Hall in School street, 
one of the most extraordinary human curiosities 
that we have ever seen. We refer to two Kaa- 
na children, a boy and a girl, belonging to an 
almost extinct race of Central America. The 





following description of these curious creatures 
is a very correct one. It is taken from the 


Post :— 





—Charge and ordaining Prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Francis—Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
Henry F. Harrington of Lawrence— Address 
to the Society by Rev. James Richardson, Jr. of 
Dedham—Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Briggs of Plymouth. 

We are happy to learn that the Society is in 
a very prosperous condition. 





Devication aT Waytanp. The Unitarian 
Shurch in Wayland was dedicated on Wednes- 


“They are the most outre looking objects 
ever brought to this country ; but they are 
‘‘natural humans,’’ notwithstanding that their 
appearance at the first glance is rather against 
them. The boy is 32 inches in height, and 
weighs 16 pounds, and in the opinion of Dr. Gil- 


age. The girl is 28 inches in height, weighs 
14 pounds. and is supposed to be about 8 years 
of age. Their heads are not larger than a new- 
born infant's, and they may be almost said to be 
destitute of foreheads, while their noses are fine- 
ly developed, straight and long, and project at a 
well defined angle. Their eyes are full, dark, 





day, the 13th inst. 
Order of Exercises: Introductory prayer, by | 
tev. John B. Wight; Reading the Scriptures, | 
by Rev. Joseph Field, D.D ; Dedicatory prayer, 
by Rev. Calvin Lineoln ; Sermon, by Rev. E. 
H. Sears ; Concluding prayer, by Rev. Charles 
C. Sewall. 

The meeting house in Wayland in which the 
Unitarian Society had worshipped up to July of 
the current year, was built in 1814. It was not 
therefore a very old house, and at the time of its 
building it was thought to be an elegant struc- 
ture. But it was built before the present secta- 
rian divisions took place: the galleries had become 


useless, the house too large for the audience, | mond. 
and with the empty galleries, and pulpit in the | ate, but all attempts to teach them a word of 


old stvle, and the walls somewhat time-worn, it 
was not easy for the preacher to speak in, or 
pleasant for the worshipper. The Society there- 
fore at their annual meeting in May last, voted 
with great cnanimity to remodel it. The galle- 
ries and pews were taken out—a fluoring was 
thrown across, 0 as to make a room of fair pro- 
portions above, for a place of worship and a ves- 
try and other compartments delow. The room 
above was tastefully finished, a simple, yet ele- 
gant mahogany pulpit was erected—the pews 
painted and grained in imitation of oak and beau- 
tifully cushioned, and the pewsand aisles carpet- 


and Justrous. ‘Their heads are covered with 
strong dark hair, which descends furward nearly 
to the eyebrows. The face is very sharp, the 
upper lip projecting, and the chin receding in a 
corresponding degree. Notwithstanding the al- 
most entire absence of forehead, there is not in 
the profile view the least resemblance to the 
Simian tribe. They are said to belong to the 
surviving remnant of an ancient order of priest- 
hood, called Kaanas, which by constant inter- 
marriage within their own caste, has dwindled 
down to a few individuals, diminutive in stature, 
and imbecile in intellect. Their heads and faces 
resemble exactly the figures on the bas-reliefs 
on the temple ruins described in Stephen's Cen- 
tral America. They are orphans, and at the 
close of a war between two of the Aztec tribes, 
fell into the hancs of a traveller named Ham- 


English, have thus far proved unsuccessful ; but 
they vecasionally utter a few gibberish sounds.”’ 

There can be no doubt that these creatures 
are human, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, but they are unformed in manners and not 
possessed of intelligible speech. Still they are 
by no means idiotic, as we have heard them call- 
ed. Ifthey were put upon a course of patient 
and judicious training such as the deaf and dumb 
receive—such as Laura Bridgman has had—we 
doubt not they would improve by it to a very 
considerable extent. To the psychologist as 
well as the physiologist, these children present 





ed. The walls were painted in fresco with 
Grecian columns. 
pit in which is the sign of thecross. The artist 
employed in this latter work was Mr. Charles 
B. Rutherford of Boston, who executed it with 
a conscientious fidelity which prompted him to 
do more and better than his contract required. 
The old stoves were taken out and the new room 
is warmed with furnaces. It is easy to speak in, 
a voice of mod2rate volume falling distinctly upon 
the ear in every part of it, and onthe whole a 
more convenient#d pleasant place of worship 
could not be desired. The society is not large, 
containing about fifty families. But they are 
strong in faith, and prize highly their religious 
privileges and we trust that this is a bright omen 
for their future prosperity. 





Orvination at Newsuryport. Mr. Charles 
J. Bowen, of the class last graduated from the 
Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained at 
Newburyport, over the Society lately under the 
ministry of Rev. T. W. Higginson, and previ- 
ously under thatof Rev. T. B. Fox, on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 20. The day was one of remark- 
able splendor, and the occasion was evidently 
highly enjoyed, both by the society, and by the 
Strangers who came toattend it. Religious ser- 


vices were held in the church on the evening of | 


Tuesday, when a sermon was preached by Rev. 
F. D. Huntington of Boston, and devotional ser- 
vices were conducted by Rev. J. F. W. Ware of 
Cambridgeport. The exercises of the ordination 
were as follows: Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Woodbury of Concord N.H; Reading of 
the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Frothingham of Sa- 
lem; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury, 
from ii. Kings v. 13; Prayer of ordination, by 
Rev. Dr. Miles of Lowell ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. 


Anda recess back of the pul- 


a most curious and interesting study. We trust 
that the opportunity and instruction will be af- 


their intellectual and moral nature, and that thus 
they may be taught something besides mere 
tricks. 





On Friday evening of last week, a large 
crowd assembled in Fanueil Hall,in consequence 
of a call, which had been published in the news- 
papers, signed by Messrs. Francis Jackson, 
Wendell Phillips, Wm. L. Garrison, Edmund 
Quincey and Samuel May, Jr., and inviting ‘‘ the 
friends of reforin, international amity, and uni- 
versal emancipation,’’ to assemble for the pur- 
pose of *‘ congratulating Mr. George Thompson, 
M. P. of England, on his arrival in this country, 
and of sympathizing with him in the various re- 
formatory movements in which he has been en- 
gaged since his last visit to the United States.” 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Fran- 
cis Jackson, who presented a list of officers, con- 
taining the names of Edmund Quincy, for Presi- 
dent; Simon G. Shipley, John T. Sargent of 
Boston, John Pierpont of Medford, A. Robinson 


| of New Bedford, E. I. Capron of Worcester, B. 


Spooner of Plymouth, J. R. Lowell of Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Baily of Lyon, for Vice Presi- 
dents ; and Henry I. Bowditch of Boston, J.N. 
Buffum, and S. May, Jr., as Secretaries. 

After a few preparatory remarks, Mr. Quincey 
introduced Mr. Garrison to the audience. The 
latter commenced reading a speech, prepared for 
the occasion. He had not proceeded far, how- 
ever before there were such unmistakable evi- 
dences of a spirit of disturbance in the assembly, 
that Mr. G. was obliged to stop. Mr. Wendell 
Phillips then endeavored to address the audience. 
According to the report in the Traveller. 


‘* He spoke for ten minutes or more, now in at 








man Watts, of New York, is about 10 years of | 


ser &Co., and weighs about two thousand pounds. 


They are lively, playful, and affection- , 


forded them, necessary to the development of | 


beseeching, and then in a reproachful manner, 
but preserving throughout his accustomed imper- 
turbability. It was in vain, however, that he 
buffeted the storms of shovts, and hisses, and 
groans, and whistlings, which rang through the 
hall. Cheers for Webster, and Winthrop, and 
Millard Fillmore, and Briggs; for Jenny Lind, 
and Abby Folsom, add the Reporter of the Bos- 
ton Herald—for everything and everbody, in 
fact, that could be invoked to keep the excite- 
ment alive—were called for and responded to 
with a heartiness which indicated no discrimina- 
tion in the tastes and desires of the tumultuous 
assembly. Mr. Phillips finally desisted, and 
sat down, almost every word which he had 
uttered, having been lost in the prevailing con- 
fusion. Just before Mr. Phillips sat down, a 
posses of the Police made their way, with dem- 
onstrations of considerable courage, to the front 
of the stage. ‘Their presence seemed for a mo- 
ment to inspire the friends of the meeting with 
confidence ; but, it soon appearing that they 
were mere ‘*‘ lookers on in Venice,’? the mob 
spirit was again rampant, and became more exul- 
ting and uproarious than betore. 

An attempt was next made to introduce Mr. 
Thompson, who took the platform, with the 
manuscript of his intended speech, which he 
placed upon a music stand, and essayed to read. 
The uproar was now increased, and continued 
without cessation or abatement. Mr. Thomp- 
son stood, calmly facing the audience, with fuld- 
ed arms, once or twice attempting to speak, for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. He then sat down, a 
chair having been handed to him, and remained 
for some time in that posture. But still the 
storm raged—not angrily, but in mere wanton- 
ness—eflectually 5 every voice that was 
raised to speak. W. H. Channing made an 
effort to calm the tumult ; but it was like whis- 
pering against the cannon’s roar. Mr. Theo- 
dore Parker got up and pointed to the portraits 
which hung upon the wall, at the same time 
moving his lips, as if he were invoking the 
shades of those departed herves to exercise the 
disorderly spirits who were making the hall 
hideous with the echoes of their unmeaning 
shouts ; but it was all a pantomime.” 


Several other individuals attempted to address 
the meeting ; but it was in vain. The opposi- 
tion triumphed and the managers finally with- 
drew. ‘The whole scene was disgraceful in the 
extreme and unworthy of an enlightened com- 
munity. We hope that nothing of the sort will 
be allowed to occur again. Mr. Thompson has 
since addressed his friends in public in one of 
the churches of our city, and withont any dis- 
turbance. 





The arrivals from Europe of the past 
week have brought nothing of great interest. 
The Pope’s new Bull with regard to England 
has excited a considerable degree of feeling 
throughout the Kingdom. According to the 
New York Tribune, the Bull is dated,— 


** Rome, at St. Peter's, under the seal of the 
Fisherman, on the 29th day of September ; in 
the fifth year of the Ponuticate. It recites that 
it is the earvest desire and aun of the Roman 
Pontiff to extend Catholicity, and to ** re-convert 
the Kugiish nauon,’’ especially by the loreiga 
education of devout young Maglish Catholics, 
who, whea brought up ia the Propaganda Cul- 
lege in their ecclesiasucal calling, might returu 
to their native land, aud there propagate the 
true faith. 

‘The Pope considering the present state ot 
Cathohcism in Engiaud, and the enormous aum- 
ber of persons daily converted, judges Mt proper 
to recail the vicars apostolic, and a Cuimpiete 
new episcopal huerarcny 1s established. Au 
Archbishopric of Westuntoster, who will have a | 
suifragan bishop of Suuinwark, and eleven other 
sulfragan bishops divide the rest of the entire 
kinguom. All their jusisdicuons are boldly and 
disuuctiy parcelled vul, aud the bishops are as- 
sured they willeajuy im Kagiand the same righis 
| and faciliues as nother Catholic Cuunirics, aud 
in a pecuniary point of view, tne vew bishops) 
| will ve ne losers, as the spleador of their teu-| 
ples and their wauis will be amply provided 
tur.”’ | 

Accounts from Berlin state that there | 


was a suspension of the Hessian agitation pend-| 
ing the issue of the coaterence at Warsaw, be- | 
} 


‘tween the Emperors of Russia and Austria and 
|Count Brandenburg. The movement ot the | 
| troops still continued, towards the Hessian ga 
tier. ‘There does not, however,appear to be! 
lany change in the Elector’s policy, aud ao in- | 
|vasion on the part of Austria and Bavaria is ex- 


| pected. 








j 
| 
| 


| PueasInG INSTANCE OF Liberality. We} 
‘accidentally heard a few days since, that Mr. | 
Benjamin F. White of our city had presented to | 
the Bapust Suciety in Cavendish, Vermont, a 
large and fine toned Beil for their Church. It 


is from the Foundry of Messrs Henry N. Hoop- 


|The inscription upon it is modest, and character- 
istic of the donor, viz. 

PRESENTED TO,THE 
| Baptist Cuurcn AND Society iN CAVENDISH, VERMONT, 


By Benjamin F. Waits 
or BusTon. 


November Ist, 1850. 


+ 


| Weare glad to record such instances of the 
‘liberality of Unitarians to other Denominations. 


James THe Novexist. A letter writer from this 

city says, of Mr. James :— The report that he 
|had taken steps towards becoming a citizen of the 
| United States is not true. Mr. J. says he cannot 
‘aunul his obligations of fealty to the Queen, creat- 
led by the oath of allegiance, but he intends to 
| make this country his residence.” 
Benxsmine. Literary men are making Berk- 
|shire classic ground. Holmes already lives there 
|_—and so do the Sedgwicks. A correspondent of 
ithe New Englander says that Professor Lengfel- 
jlow has bought a farm at Stockbridge, and that 
| Hawthorne has bought one at Lenox. 


| 





The Hon. George Tyler Bigelow has 


been appointed by the Governor and Council to the 
‘Supreme Bench, in the place of Judge Wilde, 


| resigned. 


Tue AppLeton Donation. The following is 
ithe letter accompanying the liberal donation of 
ithe Hon, William Appleton to the Mclean 
| Asylum : 

| 'Lo the Trustees of the Mass. General Hospital : 

Gentlemen,—W ith the belief that there is not 
in our country, an establishement where the com- 
forts, accommmodations and means of treatment of 
the Insane, are superior to ours at the McLean 
Asylum, nor that there is any class of citizens | 
better cared for than those who have been de- 
prived of God’s best gift—yet, within the period 
of my connection with the institution, (nearly 
twenty years ) I have seldom visited it without 
regrétting that we had not suitable accommoda- 
tion fur a smal] portion of the patients who had 
become by nervous affections, or other causes, 
inmates of the establishment, more in accordance 
with what they have been accustomed to when 
with their friends, and, my excellent friend, the 
much valued head of the establishment, Dr. Bell, 
has often felt and expressed to me, that patients 
had been retarded in their convalescence, when 
their reason was returning, by finding themselves 
under the same roof, and to some extent within 
view of those who are in a less calm state of 
mind. 

Another, but not so important call for addi- 
tional accommodation, is that friends almost fran- 
tic themselves from anxiety for those necessarily 
separated from them, would be much relieved 
when they find those whom they most dearly 
love, having at their command not only the care, 
attention and comforts, but the luxuries they have 
enjoyed when with their families. 

Wo mmedy this deficiency, I have had plans 
of two buildings made, and approved by Dr. 
Bell, intended to be separated from each other, 
and the other buildings of the Asylum, suf- 
ficiently large to accommodafeé eight males and 
the same number of females, each patient to have 
a parlor, bedroom, and a room for an attendant 
attached, with such conveniences as will afford 


Should you approve of the plans, you will 
please cause the buildings to be erected at my 
expense, and herewith you will find the necessa- 
ry means to the extent of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, that being the amount specified in the 
estimate of the Architect, which I now send 
you, together with the plans. 

With great respect, 
I remain yours, very ome 
WM. APPLETON. 
Boston, November 9, 1850. 


Discovery or a Tuirp Rine To THE Planet 
Sarurn.—We understand that last night, the 
existence of athird Ring around this planet, 
which had been for some time suspected, was 
ascertained by the astronomers to the Observa- 
tory at Cambridge. It is interior tothe two 
others, and therefore its distance from the body 
of Saturn must be small, Jt was well observed 
through the great Equatorial, with powers vary- 
ing from ‘150 to 900, the evening astronomical 
observations being remarkably fine, perhaps the 
finest since the establishment of the Observatory, 
although, singularly enough, the sky was so 
hazy, that to the naked eye only the brighter 
stars were visible. It will be remembered that the 
eighth satelite of this planet was also discovered 
at Cambridge, by Mr. Bond, about two years 
since. [T'raveller. 


Conversions ro Caruoticism. The Roman 
Catholic Annual Register, for this year, gives 
a list of seventy clergymen who have left the 
English Church, and joined the Roman Catholic. 


Encuisn Consut at Liserta. The British 
Government has appointed a man of color, Con- 
sul at Liberia. This is the first instance in 
which this has been done. 


Power’s Eve. Power's statute of Eve has 
been purchased by Prince Demidoff of Russia, 
atthe price of £700, which is one hundred 
pounds more than was to have been paid fur it 
by Mr. Robb, of New Orleans, for whom it was 
originally made. 


Travers on Tae Mississirri. The annual 
amount of travel on the Mississippi river is about 
500,000. The annual loss of human life for sev- 
eral years past has been over 200; by burning, 
blowing up, and drowning, to say nothing of sick- 
ness. 


Tue ARKWRIGHTS AS THEY ARE. Some months 
ago, when the head of the Arkwright family died, 
and his will came to be proved, the pullic were 
astounded, and some of them not a little alarmed, 
at finding the enormous exteat of his wealth. The 
personal property was sworn to be under five mil- 
lions! Under five millions! Why, five millions 
yield, at a rate of five per cent. interest, an annual 
income of not less than two hundred and fifty 
thousand a-year. Not more than two or three 
men in England are known to possess such incomes, 
And then the rate at which it must be increasing! 
The Arkwrights don’t live like Nugents. Their 
establishment, though Hillersley Castle is grandly 
situated, is remarkable tor the modesty of its fur- 
nishings and the simplicity of its entertainments. 
The heirs of the family are devoted to no costly 
extravagances. They keep neither horses nor 
yachts, opera boxes nor Belaravien palaces. On 
the contrary. the visitor at any hour in the day, or 
any day in the week, will find them in the mill, in 
the workshop, or in the counting-house. The un- 
tiring energy of the founder of the family, lives in 
his descendants; the splendor of wealth-—the at- 
tractions of a gay world—political or literary am- 
bition—all these things fail to draw them for a 
moment from the daily routine of spinning or 
weaving, the fingering of yarn, the examination of 
bad cuts, and the casting up the accounts. They 
have no pride of birth, no political dignity to sup- 
port, like the Sutherlands, Westminsters, and oth- 
er noble millionaires. Their millions have on'y to 
he by and gain more millions—a process which 
many fear may result in the contingency suggest- 


led by the great Thellusan case; from which it 


would require the momentary ascendency of the 
Old English doctrines of the levellers to set us 
free. Tosuch of the public as entertain these 
fears I may suggest at least one source of consola- 
tion—the Arkwright family is already a very nu- 
merous one. The four or five millions were brok- 
en up into more than half a dozen portions. A 
few years more will see these divided, so that an- 
less Masson mills. and the other factories belong- 
ing to the family, should spin their golden thread 
faster than hitherto, two or three generations hence 
will find a numerous colony of the Arkwrights, 
most of them blessed with moderate fortunes, but 
none of them rich enough to endanger the indas- 
trial or monetary stability of the country. [Morn- 
ing at Mills, in the Daily News. 





BY HIs EXCELLENCY 
GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 
GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
A PROCLAMATION 
For a day of Public Thanksgiving and Praise. 


«“ God is great, and great is His goodness to the 
children of men.” Scarzely have his mercies been 


| more distinguished to any people, than to the peo- 


ple of Massachusetts, from their origin to the pres- 
ent time. 

Early in their history, our fathers acknowledged 
His beneticence in their solemn assemblies, on 
days set apart for that parpose. — 

Taught by their precepts, and stimulated by their 
example, | do, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Council, appomt THURSDAY, THE 
TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY OF NOVEMBER 
NEXT, to be observed, by the people of this Com- 
mon wealth, as a day ot Public Thanksgiving, Praise 
and Prayer. 

Let all classes of our citizens cease from unne- 
cessary pursuits, and avoid those recreations and 
amusements inconsistent with a proper religious 
observance of the day. 

Let them assemble in their places of public wor- 
ship, and, recounting the numerous mercies of the 
past year, unite in songs of praise to their Divine 
Author. 

The sound of was has not been heard in our 
land. And though during the year Gop has in his 
inscrutable wisdom, suddenly strack down the hon- 
ored, wise and just chief magistrate of this Repub- 
lic, the high authority with which he had been in- 
vested by the people gf thirty States, quietly de- 
volved upon his successor, withoat commotion or 
bloodshed. 

The vast, complicated machinery of the general 
government, afier receiving such a sndden and 
violent shock, moves on without jarring or disorder. 
Such a spectacle in the history of governments, 
demands our grateful acknowledgments to Him 
who holds in His hands the destiny of nations. 
General health and plenty bave prevatled in our 
own Commonwealth, Inthe workshops and on 
thange, amidst the peaceful pursuits of agriculture; 
in the busy marts of trade, and among the robust 
and hardy adventurers of the sea, who bring up 
from thé depths of distant oceans the materials for 
lighting up the homes of their countrymen upon 
the land, a success and prosperity have rewarded 
the enterprise of our varied industry and business, 
which evince an over-ruling and smiling Provi- 
dence. The systems of education and philanthro- 
py wisely founded by our fathers and faithfully 
carried on by their children, under the blessing of 
Heaven have diffused their healthful influence upon 
those whom they were intended to benefit. 

But the most precious of all the mercies vouch- 
safed to us by the Beneractor of man, are those 
which flow from the Brste and the Gosrex of Ais 
Son. 

Free from governmental restraints, these we en- 
joy in unrestrained liberty. The only obstraction 
to their full fruition is to be found in our own per- 
verseness, 

Let those who anticipate with delight the ap- 
proaching thanksgiving festival in the happy do- 
mestic circle, and in homes of health and abund- 
ance, remember thac there are near them, abodes of 
destitution and sorrow, to whose sad and lonely 
inmates this joyous anniversary will bring no joyy 
unless they are permitted to share in the liberality 
and kindness of the fortunate and benevolent. 
The Saviour of the world never forgot or neglected 
the widow, the fatherless and the door. 

Grateful to our common Fataer for the past and 
present bounties of His providence, let us hambly 
and earnestly entreat Him to continue to us those 
blessings, sccial, civil and religious, which we have 
hithertoenjoyed. Let as is a spirit of devout piety, 
pray that He woald give sirength and permanence 
to all those institutions of ours, designed to secure 
the true interests of the people. to diffuse the bene- 
fits of education and learning, to 1mprove private 
and public morals, and to make usa virtuous and 
happy community. ; 

That whilst participating so largely in Ps tem- 
pora! mercies, He would give us spiritual viches, 
and make us the humble and sincere follewers of 
His Sox. That He world biess our whole coun- 
try, continue to it that liberty and union which 
were purchased at so great a price, and cause those 
who govern it to be just men, ana to rule in His 
fear. That He would resiore to the people of the 
nations, those rights and that freedom, of which 





the patients every possible advantage for restora- 
tion. 





they have been wrongfully deprived by the fraud 


or the violence of those who oppress them. That 
He will break the rod of oppression everywhere. 
That the period may soon arrive when the door 
of Providence shall be opened for the peaceful ter- 
mination of slavery and 11s attendant evils. 
That He would remove from the hearts of rulers 
and people, the spirit of war, and implant in its 


transforming grace He would mould the hearts and 
the characters of all those who profess the name of 
Curist into the moral image of their MastxR, and 
lead them to imitate His example in works of char- 
ity and benevolence. That He would inspire the 
ministers of the Gospel with the zeal, and clothe 
them with the power which moved an inspired 
apostle, when before a Roman governor, “ he rea- 
soned of righteousness, temperance and judgement to 
come.” And that He would make elfectaal those 
instrumentalities designed to civilize and christan- 
ize men, until the time shall come when the sub- 
lime anthem, first sung by angels in the skies of 
Jadea, and heard by the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
‘Glory to Gop in the highest, and on earth peace 
and good will to men,” shall be echoed round the 
globe by our ransomed and happy race. 

Given at the Council Chamber, in Boston, this 
third day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the seventy fifth. 

GEORGE N_ BRIGGS. 

By His Excellency the Governor, with the advice 
of the Council, 

Wittiam B, Catnoun, Secretary. 
God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 








7 Private Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or tamilies 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of the Pub- 
lisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 


a7 Notice. The Ladies of Centre Chapel Society, New 
Bedford, (Rev. Mr. G. Thomas’s) propose a sale of useful and 
fancy articles and refreshments, on the evening of Thanks- 
giving day, to continue through the day and evening of Nov. 
29th, to assist in paying the debts of the society. 

Any contributions from our friends will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 3tis no’ 


7 The Boston Association of Congregational Minis- 
ters, will meet on Monday next at the house of Rev. F. T. 


Gray, 76 Mt. Vernon street. 
8. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 
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7 Sunday School Society. The Treasurer of the Sun- 
day School Society, acknowledges the receip' of Ten Vol- 
1 rs, contributed by the Teachers and Pup Is connected with 
the Sund -y School in Deerfieid, Mass., to constitute their 
Pastor, Rev. John F. Moors, the Pastor of the Unitarian 
Society of that place, a Life Member of the Sunday School 
Society ;—also, Ten Dollars c:ntributed by the Teachers 
and Pupils of the Sunday School connected with the Keene 
Congregational Society, Keene, N. H., to constitute the 
Hon. Salma Hale, their Superintendent, a Life Member of 
the 8. 5. Society. nov23 





7 Sabbath Evening Lecture. A Lecture on Domestic 
Epucation, will be given at the Central Church, Winter 
Street, next Sabbath evening, Nov., 24th, at 7 o'clock, by 
Rev Warren Burton. This is to :e gratuitous and intro- 
ductory to a brief course on the subject to be given st an- 
other place. 


*,* Parents are invited to be present. nov23 














MARRIAGES, 








In this city, Nov. 12, by Rev Dr Pesbody, Charles Clark- 
son Goodhue of New York, to Sarah Chaudiler, daughter 
of James Parker, Esq. 

Nov. 1’, by Rev Thomas Starr King, Mr D. L. Downing 
of New York, to Miss Adeline E. Billings of Boston. 

Nov. 10, Mr William 8. Hall of New York, to Miss Susan 
T. Leman of Boston. 

In Dorchester, 3ist ult.,by Rev Mr Pike, Mr John Ken- 
drick to Miss Clara Bussey, daughter of the late John Bus- 
sey, Esq., all of D. 

In Charlestown, 10th inst, by Rev George E. Elli<, Mr 
et W. Adams to Miss Elizabeth E. Chambers, both 
o) 


In Hingham. Nov. 10, by Rev Mr Richardson. Edward C. 
Rog rs, M. D., of Upton, to Miss Elizabeth Lathrop, young- 
est daughter of Mr Joel seymour of H. 


youngest daughter of Henry Williams, Esq 

In Charleston 8. C., 4th inst, by Rev Dr Gilman, Charles 
J. Bowen of Providence, to Aunie Margaret Giftuan, daugh- 
ter of the officiating clergyman. 





DEATHS, 


In this city. Nov. 8, Mrs Elizabeth, widow of Asa Tufts, 
of Maiden, and the last remaining grandchild of Thomas 
Parker, one of the early settlers of M. 


Temple) Anu Elizabeth, wife of Sherburn Rowe, 25. 
senior partner of the house ef Neal & Co., of Salem. 


in 1616, and has since devoted himself to the active pursuits 


telligence. Me was a director in the Asiatic Bank from its 
establishinent and for many years its President, retaining 
that office till within a few months when ill health obliged 
hun to resign it. He is taken away in the prime of life, and 
in the midst of usefulness, de-ply regretted by all with 


ship. 
In Fairhaven, Nov. 15, Mrs Frances, wife of Mr Alber 
Sawin, in the 29th year of her age. 


John S. ‘avender, and daughter of the late Col. Peter 
Chadwick of Exeter, N. H., 25. 





READY FOR [HANKS :IVING. 


HNANTICLEER ; A Thanksgiving story of the Peabody 
Family. 
Chap. 1. The Land-cape of the Story. 
. The Merchant and tis People. 
The Farmer-Folks from the West. 
1V. The Fortunes of the Family considered. 
Vv. The Chi dren. 
VI. The Fashionable Lady and her Son. 
The Thanksgiving Sermon. 
The Dinner. 
1X. The New-Comers. 
X. The Conclusion. 
l vol. 12mo. cloth. For sale by 
B. B. MUSSEY & C9O., Boston. 


is2 J. 8 REDFIELD, New York. 


Standard School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
GEO. TILDEN, Keene, N. H., 


And for sale by B. B. MUSSEY & CO., and the Book- 
sellers generally. 
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1.—ANALYSIS OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OP THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE#, with a Chart of the same, 
with Worcester’s Notations ; by Rev. L. W. Leonaagp. 
Extract from the Fourth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Common Sch ols in N. H., June, 1850. 


“Reading, like music, should he taught by example from 
the teacher, and by imitation from the pupil. 


“Among the prominent faults of this exercise may be enu- 
merated indistinct articulation, rapidity of utterance, and a 
disregard of the sentiment. As a remedy for these defects, 
the pupils should be drilled in the elementary sounds of the 
language until these can be slowly and distinctly enunciated, 
and taught to catch the spirit of the author and impart the 
living thought to the listener. An Analysis ot the Elemen- 
tary sounds of the Engli-h Language, and a Chart, adapted 
to the wants of our district schools, have been prep wed by 
that devoted friend of popular education. Dr. Leonard, of 
Dubin. 
teaching reading, a d one sh: uld be found on the walls of 
every schoo)]-house in the State.” 





I11.—NORTH AMER;CAN SPELLING BOOK, conform- 
ed to Worcester’s Dictionary, by L. W. Leonanp. 
This book is recommended by the Board of Education of 
New Hampshire to be used in all the schools in the State. 


Extract from the Report of the Superintending Schoo! | 
Committee of Keene, publish: d in the Fourth Annual Re- 
port of the Schouls of New Hampshire :— 


“The Spelliv 2 Book.—The first and the last book in the 
hands of our children at school, should be the “ Norlh 
American Spelling Book.” It would take a volume to 
speak its eulogy, to enumerate its merits, and show its com- 
parative importance in our schools. Our teachers are 
probably more deficient in « critical knowledge of this first 
and jast Look, than of any text-book used. Thisshould not 
be #0.” ° e * bd 

* Our orthography, however anomalous it must be con- 
fessed to appear, is, nevertheless, founded upon certain 
fixed and iunmutable principles. These principles are beau- 
tifully embodied in the Rules for Spelling, at the end of the 
N. A. Spelling Book, expressed in language concise and une- 
quivocal,—which, together with the Exceptions, wh ch 
may be considered ax Sub-Rules, form decidedly the best 
system of Orthographic Canons extant.” 





I1L.—SEQUEL TO EASY LESSONS; 4 selection of 
Reading Lessons for Common Schools ; designed to be 
used after Easy Lessons, American Popular Lessons ; 
Boston Reading Lessons, &c., by Kev. Levi W. Leon- 
AkD, author of the Literary and Scientific Class Book. 


There has been over 20 Editions of this Book published, 
aid notwithsta: ding the great increase of new books for the 
same Class of scholars, this still ho'ds its place, and is con- 
sidered by good judges, as equal, if not superior to most of 
the new ones. The selections are such a» will highly inter- 
est the scholar, and with few exceptions, are not found in 
other schoo! books. 


IV.—THE BLACK-BOARD. Evercises and Illustra- 
tions on the Black Board, by Joun Gotpssury. 


“ We look upon this work as extremely va'unble. Its 
design is to point out some of the uses of the Black-Board 
in illustrating various branches of Science, and to aid teach- 
ers and pupils in using it. We commend it to the notice of 
teachers, who must have felt the want of such a work.” 

nov23 Btis (Standard. 





R. JUDD’S NEW BOOK, Richard Edney, and the 

Gvvernor’s Family ; a Rus-urban Ta‘e, simple and 

opular, yet cultivated and noble of morals, sentiment and 

.ife, containing hint~ on being good and voing good. By 

the author of “ Margaret” and “ Philo.” Just received by 
CROSBY & NICIIOLS, 


nov23 111 Washington st. 





Bi eat LIVING AGE. No. 341. 12} cents. 
CONTENTS. 

Horace and Tasso—Edinburgh Review. 

The Queen of Spades—Chambers’ Papers. 

Amours of Dean Swift—The Times. 

a Martineau and Mesmerism—Eastern Counties 

e . 

Deborah’s Diary—Concluded—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

The Grave of Locke—athenzum. = 

Ticknor's Spanish Literature—The Times. 

Poetry: The B:oken Crucible—The Gold King— 
The Grass Withereth—The Death of Infante 

Suorr ArrTicLes;: Female Doctors—Goyv, John Say 
—Peace Society. 

New Books: 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
CO corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. nov28 
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In St Louis, Nov. 1, Mra M. C. Cavender, wife of Mr| 


A chart of this description is an invaluable aid in | 


place a love of peace and its arts. That by His) 





} 
j 


} 


| 


| 
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| 


In Salem, on Sunday night, Nathan Ward Neal, Esq., 53, | tament, translated from the German, | vol. 


in commerce, in which he has been highly distinguished for | Rati nalism. 
untiring energy, for great enterprise, and for uncommon in- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


whom he had ever associated either in business or re 
t) 





| 


j 
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NEW AND POPULAR 


MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 


NO. 24 CORNHILL...............00 soeeeee-B 


The American Vocalist, 


BY REV. D. H. MANSFIELD. 


4 wer excellent collection, while it contains every varie- 
ty and style of music, is par icularly rich in old tunes. 
It has in all, 3 0 church tunes, old «nd new. It also con- 
tains all that is valuable of the vestry music now in exist- 
ence, consisting of the most popular Revival Melodies, and 
the most admired Songs, embracing in a single volume, 
more than five hundred tunes, adapted to every occasion of 
public and social worship, including all the gems of music 
ever composed. Upwards of 20,000 copies of this book 
have been sold in the few months since it was first pub- 
ish 


“THE DULCIMER; 


BY PROF. I. B. WOODBURY. 


This work contains nearly 1000 compositions, 75 different 
metres, set pieces for all occasions of public interest, such 
as Installation, Dedication, Ordination, Burial of the Dead, 
Thanksgiving, Opening and Close of Service, Christmas, &c. 
It contains a complete theory for learning the Organ, Piano, 
Seraphine and Melodeon, by figures. instructions in chant- 
ing and varying the metres, and a large number of sacred 
ballads and duets for these instruments. In the Elements 
are to be found many beautiful meludies and rounds, set to 
words, avd designed to interest singing schools and classe-. 
There is achorister’s index of first lines of all the odd-metre 
hymns of every Hymn Book now in use, with one or more 
tunes affixed to each. This is found in no other collection. 
If 18 INVALUABLE TO THE (HORISTER. The work also 
contains a complete Oratorio, arr d for small societies. 
The demand for this book is the best testimonial of the pub- 
lic favor. During the brief period of its existence it has 
passed through six editiuns, numbering 4 


TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND COPIES. 


OSTON. 








Also, by the same author, assisted by the venerable, 


Thomas Hastings, 
Just published, 


THE CHORUS GLEE BOOK, 


containing about 100 rare gems, arranged from the best 
sheet music, and composed by the Editors. There are 
Songs, Duetts, Quartettes, and Chorus Glees, adapted to 
the wants of the glee class, select -ocieties, and the social 
circle There will also ve found a large amount of choice 
music for the concert room. The whole, if bougbt in sheet 
form, would cost about fifteen dollars. 


YOUTH’S SONG BOOK—Revised. 
BY I. B. WOODBURY. 
For common schools—enlarged edition. Now in press. 
W. J.R. & CO., have in atdition to their own publica- 
tions, a large assortment of BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


which they offer to those who buy to seli again at the low- 
est prices. tf novz3 


GODEY’S DECEMBER NO. 
A GEM. 


IS will certainly be the most splendid No. of a Ma- 
gazine, ever published in this or any other country. 
The first engraving is a beautiful Line plate, now so popu- 
lar throughout England that the painter has received or- 
ders from his publishers to make a series of them—all of 
which the Lady’s Bovk will publish. It is entitled, 
«WE PRAISE THEE, O GOD!” 


The second is a companion to the Lord’s Prayer, published 
ia the Nov. No. It is 


THE CREED, 
a plate of mutchiess beauty—in five tableaux, designed by 
W. Croome, for Godey. The third is 

PORTRAIT OF MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 
Editor of Godey’s Lady Book—pained expressly for the 
Lady’s Book. One of Godey’s reliable colored Fashion 
Plates. Also two seasonable engravings, 
“THE CHRISTMAS TREE,” 
—aAND— 

“CHRISTMAS MORNING,” 
besides a variety of o her engravings, embracing an origin- 
ul Model Cottage, and new designs for the Lady’s Work 
Table. 


Single No. only 25 cents. This and the Nov. No., both 
of which can be had for 50 cents, will furnish the purchaser 





In Lynn, 13th inst, Mr Henry Breed to Mi-s Sarah Ellen, | with the two most beautiful Scriptura] plates ever publish- 


ed—The Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. 
TERMS: 


One copy, 1 year, $3; two copies, ] vear, 85; one copy, 
two years, $5; one copy, five years, $10; five copies, one 
year, $10; ten copies, one year, $20, and an extra copy to 
the person sending the club of ten. L. A. GODEY, 
113 Chesnut street, Philada. 


NGLISH BOOKS BY LAST STEAMER. A Critical 
History of Rationalism, from its origin to the pre-ent 
time, by Amand Saintes, translated by Rev. Dr. Beard.— 


In Dorchester, Nov. 11, (at the residence of her father, H. | [}Justrations of the Divine in Christianity, by Rev. Dr. 


Schuman’s Introduction to the Old and New Tes- 
A Biblical 


Beard. 


He! atias, with a brief introduction, by Dr. Beard. A_ Biblical 
graduated, (says the Salem Gazette) at liarvard University | Reading Book, for schools and families, with a Life of 


Scripture Vindicated against some Perversions of 
rcripture Lilustrated, from some Recent Dis- 
coveries in the Geography of Pale tine. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 


Christ. 
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Books and Stationery, 
CALEB GILL & CO., 


No. 147 Washington Street, 


(OPPOSITE THE OLD sOUTH,) 
BOSTON, 
AVE for sale a large and well sel-cted sssortment of 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Book=, School Boks, Ac- 
count Books, Prayer Bovks, Bibles xnd Hymn Books in 
great variety, Letter and Note Paper various styles, with a 
large assortment of Envelopes. Dro wing and Fancy Paper, 
Stee! Pens, Drawing and Writing Pencils, Pencil Cases, 
Pen and Poctet Knives, and a general assortment of Staple 
und Fancy Stationery, which wiii be solid at prices which 
cannot fail to suit purchasers. 
gr Orders from Country Customers will be mace up at 
the lowest prices. nov 16 











THE BEST BOOK FOR SINGING SCHOOLS. 


THE BAY STATE COLLECTION OF CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


BY A. N. JOHNSON, JOSIAH OSGOOD, AND 
SUMNER HILL. 

N addition to as complete a variety of Pealm and Hymn 

Tunes. Chants and Anthems, for choir use as can be 
found in any other work, the Bay State Collection 1s better 
adapted =inging Schools than any work yet offered to the 
peblic. The authors having long engaged in teachii g Sing- 
ing Schools, and understanding the purposes for which a 
singing book is required in elementary classes, have made 


| special effort to adayt the work to this purpose. 


First—\ complete course. 176 plainly printed and care- 
fully arranged elementary exercises, enables the teacher to 
dispense with a black board, except for illustration, affords 
eve’y pupil an opportu, ity plainly to see the lesson and 
pactice it at home if need be, »nd saves ‘he time too often 
wasted in writing lessons which can seldom be seen, and 
are always forgotten as soon as sung. . 

Second—A set of easily arranged popular airs with moral 
words, nffords the material for greatly intéresting classes 
even in the first lessons of an elementary course. 

Third—A coy arr nt of solfegos, selected from 
the best Italinn and Germau works, enables the teacher to 
carry his class to any desired state of proficiency. 

Fourth—The authors, with great care, have specified each 
tone in the bvok which can be profitably introduced in the 
various stages of the course. thus saving to teachers the ne- 
cessity of a thorough examination of the tunes previous to 
each lesson. 

Many thousand copies of this work were used during the 
past season by teachers in different parts of the country, 
and always with compl-te snccess. The publishers have 
been favored with numerous commendations of the work, 
and arec nfident that ne other boek can impart the aid by 
which singing schools can be so easily, and at the sume time 
so thoro:ghly instructed. 

The attenti -n of Te :chers is particularly invited to an ex- 
amina ion of this work, copies of which will be furnished 
gratis for this purpose. 





WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 


novl6 Publishers, 14 and 16 Water street. 





Housekeeping Store! 
BENJAMIN & E. JACOBS & Cu., 


No. 230 WasHINGTON Srreet, 

AVE received their Autumn supply of Housekeeping 

Goods, which, added to their former stock, presents 
without doubt the best assortment that can be fou d in the 
city. Having been | ng establised in this particular Trade, 
it has always been our constant care to obtain the very 
Best Goods, embracing the latest styles and fabrics, war- 
ranted for their durability. The Linen Stock can be rehed 
upon as being pure, aud of our own importation, from the 
very best bleachers in Ireland and Scotland. Purchasers 
of Housekeeping Articles, will do well to examine our 
stock, consisting in part of the following articles :—Linen 
| Sheeting, all widths and qualities, from 9-8 to 12} in width, 
4 and 4-4 Shirting Linens-—Long Lawns—Linen Cambric. 
An extensive assortment of Ladies’ and Gent’s Linen 
Cambric Hdk/fs, various sizes and qualities, at much lower 
price than usual—White Grass Cloth—French Linen 
Lawn—Double and Sing/e Damask Table Linen, of new 
and beautiful patterns—White Damask Table Cloths, of all 
qualities and sizes, with Napkins and Doylies to match. 
Colored Damask a: d Plaid Table Cloths, with Doyltes to 
match—Extra fine Whitey Brown Damask Table Cloths 
with Doylies to match. The later styles cf Marseilles 
Quilts, all sizes, Crib and Cradle Quilts ; Toilet Covers— 
New styles Printed Centre and Piano Covers A full as- 
sertment of all qua'ities and sizes of Blankets—Crib and 
Cradle Blankets—Crashes and Russia Diaper,—The best 
quality that can be found in the market—Shaker Diaper— 
Flannels—Silk and Wool Flanneis Cotton and Wool, 
Angola, Unbleached and Undressed, Swanskin and Double 
Mi/led—Real Weich Flanneis—Many of which will be 
warranted not 'o shrink in washing—Vogether with every 
de<cripiion of Goods required in furnishing Houses, Hotels 
and Steamboats, too numerous to mention. 
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CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 
T his School, at 37} Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lads for the Freshman Class, or for advanced standing in 
the University. or for business. 

Believing that, however indispensable abundant know- 
ledge may be for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate charac- 
ter and contro! motives, toinspire the love of knowledge 
and of self-improvement, is his highest qualification, the un- 
dersigned aims to employ assiduously these great means of 
education. And us intelligence is a high result of education, 
and steady habits of application a better, and faculties well 
disciplined to accuracy and sustained force the highest, he 
devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
mind, whiie he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 
heart. 


Terms—$37} per quarter. 

Parents and Guardians are referred to either of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. ©. Fel- 
ton, tion. Peleg Sprague, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charlies 
G. Loring m. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 


, Esq., Rev. 
Esq., John T. Heard. bee 
auguet3] 6tis7os WM. H. BROOKS. 











CIRCULAR. 


CHARLES T. POWELL, 
(For many years in the employ of Messrs. Hitt, LincoL® 
& Geer,) 


AVING leased one of the NEW and 8pACIOUS 8TO- 

RIES, in the elegant FREE-STONE. BLOCK, recent 
ly erected On WaSHINGTON Street, by JamEs PARKER, 
Esq., takes this method of informing his friends and the pub- 
ic that he invites their attention to his 


NEW AND CHOICE STOCK 


—or— 


BERLIN GOODS, 


FOR EMBROIDERY ; THREAD, YARNS, GLOVES, 
HOSIEEY, and a general assortment of HABERDASH 


es For Embroidery. 


Super BERLIN ZEPHYR WORSTEDS, CREWEL, 
CHENILLE, FLOSS SILK, SILK CANVAS, PAT- 
TERNS, STEEL TRIMMINGS, &c., &¢-, 
s 
Hosiery. 

Ladies’ Super English, Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Merino 
and Alpaca ; a full assortment of S1zEs in CHILDREN'S 
HOSIERY, Cotton, Merino and Bilk ; Gents’ Super Cotton, 
Vegonia, Lambs’ Wool, and Worsted HALF HOSE. 


Yarns, 
Colored, Plain and Mixed YARNS, in super qualities ;— 
Knitting, Tidy, and Crotchet COTTONS; Ludies’ and 
Gents’ English and Portsmouth UNDER VESTS and 
DRAWERS, in Cotton, Merino and silk. 


Gloves, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Paris made GLOVES, all colors ; La 
dies’ and Gents’ Cashmere and Worsted GLOVES, all col- 
ors; Ladies Super Mohair MIT'7'S and GLOVES. 

A large and well selected assortment of 


CLOAK AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


In CORDS, BRAIDS, LACES; PARIS BUTTONS ; 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S KNIT JACKETS; ada 
general assor'ment of SMALL WARES, FANCY ARTI- 
CLES, PERFUMERY, &c., &c. 


The above Goods are ul! just received by recent arrivals 
from Europe at New York and Bos.on, and will be sold at 


the 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


No pains will be spared to accommodate the retail pur- 
chaser, and I respectfully solicit the Ladies to cail and ex 
amine my choice Stock of NEW GOODS, at 


No. 403 Washington Street, 
Corner of Fayette Court, Boston. 
Free-Stone Block, opposite Hayward Place. 
lyis 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 
Geo. W. Warren & Co. 


ANNOUNCE TO THEIR FRIENDS 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY, THAT 
THEY FEEL COMPELLED EITHER 
TO ABANDON THE “ONE PRICE 
SYSTEM” OR TO SUBMIT 
TO A 


GREAT SACRIFICE 


OF THEIR STOCK 
HAVING 
Pledged themselves to the Public, 
That their“ One Price” should always be AS LOW or 


LOWER than the same goods could be bought under eny 
circumsiances, they now CHEERFULLY SUBMIT toa 


Heavy Loss! 
RATHER THAN YIELD THEIR SYSTEM 
TO THE PRESSURE OF THE HOUR. 


This Evening 
WE SHALL CLOSE AT SIX, 


—aAND— 


MARK DOWN 
OUR STOCK 


TO PRICES THAT WILL CONVINCE ALL THAT 
WE WILL NOT BE UNERSOLD! 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE CIRCULARS. 
6wis 


NEW DRY GOODS: 


OPENING AT THE 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
66 HANOVER STREET, 
Old Stand of C. F. Bagley % Co., 
A large and complete ussortmeut of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 


DRESS GOODS, 
THIBETS, VELVETS, CASHMERES, 
Blankets, Flavnels and Quilts; 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & VESTINGS, 


AMERICAN GOODS. &e. 


STUART & FORBES, 
f 66 HANOVER BT. 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 
HIS Schoo! continues, as heretotore, 
care of Mr. and “rs. Brewer. 
There are four terms in each year, of eleven weeks each, 


commencing on the first Tuesday in the months of March 
June, September and December. ‘ 


under the joint 





Terms: For bo-rd and tuition, per quart 
alias Day Scholars, ’ mn sat = 
or Mosic and Drawing, an extra charge is made, r 
ted by the charges of teachers employ rg tial 
References: Mr. GeowB. Emerson, Wm. H. Foster, E 
(Cashier, Bank of Commerce) Boston; Rev. A. R. Beker, 
Medford ; Rey. D. W. Stevens, Mansfield; Mr.J. W. Brown’ 
I. 5. Wheeler, Esq., Framingham. 4 
i RUFUS F. BREWER. 
Framingham, Oct. 30, 1850. 3mos nov2 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXIL, FOR NOVEMBER, 1850. 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Georcs Putyam, D. D., and Rev. Georoe E. Exuis 
CONTENTs. 


Modern Skepticism. 


Article I. 
Il. The Motive of Virtue. 


Ill. Reforms and Reformers. 
lV. Tanape of Influence in the character of 
Christ. 
Vv. Ever tt’s Orations anc Addresses. 

Vi. The North American Review on Hungary. 
Vil. Notices of Recent Publications. 
Vill. Literary Intelligence. 

IX. Religious Intelligence. 

CRO<BY & NICHOLS, 
nov2 


111 Washington street, Boston. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW STYLE OF PAINTING FOR LADIES. 


HENRY DAY, Teacher of Papier Mache, painting in 
all its branches,—respectfully begs to intimate to his 
friends and the public generally, that he has just returned 
from England (after an absence of 12 months) with a varie 
ty of new and choice designs —class rooms 215 W ashington 
Street, opposite the head of Franklin street. over Mr. Cut- 
ler’s Jewelry Store Terms for Enamel or Bronze Paint- 
ing—$10 for 6 lessons of 2 hours each—lessons after the 
course and to former pupils $1 each—Landscape, Oil, or 
Water Color, $1 the ‘ess n—tencil Drawing 3 for 12 les- 
sons of one hour each—Designs, drawn and pai.ted, charg 
es moderate. 
Papier Mache articles—biack polished ready for pain‘i 





upon —viz., Table Tops—Card Baskeis—Fruit P] tooaUand 
Cases—F olios—Pen Trays—Napkin Rings, &c.. &c. 

Papier Mache Frames f .r Daguerreoty pes—Pear| Shapes 
for Inlaying, &c. oct26 





XFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. — LITTLE 
» A ~4 —- nN. = w —— street, have jnst receiv- 
supply o e cheap editi i 
ie apna P edition of Oxford Bibles, ainong 
Royal 8vo—pica, morocco, gilt, 
do do do Bliud tooled, 
Pearl 24mo—roan, clasp, 
do do tuck, 
v do, morocco, tuck, a very neat article. 
plain, &c. &c. 





pareil, 32mo, roan, arabesque, gi't and 
septl¢ 





DRUGS. 
oe Bagi chests, prime, 
RAX—25 cuses, English 
EVOMODATE RONGSI btn pene 
ITASH—100 ths 
ALCOHOL—50 barrels, 80 and 95 wae ; 
QUICKSILVER—12 kegs, best Trieste’ 
ARROWROOT—2000 tbs, very superior, 
GUM ARABI\’—20 ca-es, various grades, 
ey TARTAR—5000 ths, crysta’s und powder, 
: RT SODA—25 kegs, Enzlish, 1/2 the each, 
A OIL—3v00 guis. E. 1. and American 
Together with a general assortment of Medicines, Chemi- 
-, Foienere, Surgical Instruments, Dye Stuff, choice 
an. i r 
aaeies f nt Sc. For sale’ low, for cash 
BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
6wis 90 Washington street. 


Eastern Exchange Hotel, 
BY J. B. CARTER, 
OPPOSITE EASTERN RAILROAD STATION. 
BOSTON. 


sept7 














At Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his, 
—= ; 4 artificial cnes, = the slightest pain. 
uly eopt 
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POETRY. 
= 


For the Register. 


Christ the Image of God. 


—— 


Through many an age on rolling age 
Jehovah sent his prophets down, 
And righteous men, the saint and sage 

Were all rejected, one by one. 


“Go now, my Son, my holy child 
Nearest of all,” saith God, “to me, 
My flaming glory’s radiance mild,— 
It must be they will reverence thee.” 


See, in the gentle Christ appears 
Jehovah's face, Jehovah's mien ! 

Ne’er looked upon by kings and seers, 
Behold it in the Nazarene! 


Image of God! we touch, we see ; 
Our aching hearts on thee we rest,— 
Know the Invisible in thee, 
God in the flesh made manifest. 


Presence of God! in earthly veil, 
Shrouding His glories lest we die, 

The Father’s love in Thee we hail, 
His truth, His justice in thine eye. 


Outline and portraiture divine ! 
Of seeing God—thou art our all, 

All that the Father hath is thine, 
Seal of the Great Original. 


Embodied Life of Deity ! 
To human thought the perfect whole « 
First, midst and Inst, I'd live to Thee, 
And see Thee live in every soul. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





ALICE LISLE AND ELIZABETH 
GAUNT. 

After the defeat of the insurgents in the Mon- 
mouth rebellion, two of the vanquished rebels 
sought refuge in the house of Lady Alice Lisle— 
a lady who in the time of the Commonwealth, 
had protected and relieved many Cavaliers in 


their distress. The same wvemanly kindness 


which had led her to befriend the Royalists in 
their time of trouble would not refuse a meal and 
a hiding-place to the wretched men w ho now en- 


treated her to protect them. She took them in- 


to her house, set meat and drink before them, 
and showed them where they might take rest. 
The next morning her dwelling was surrounded 
by soldiers, and the refugees taken. She was 
convicted of the crime of harboring traitors, and 
condemned to be burnedalive. Every effort was 
made to secure her pardon, but all that could be 
obtained was, that her sentence should be com- 
muted from burning to beheading. She was 
accordingly put to death, and underwent her fate 
with serene courage. 

The case of Elizabeth Gaunt was even more 


affecting. It is thus told by Macaulay : 


Among the persons concerned in the Rye 
House plot was a man named James Burton.— 
By his own contession he had been present when 
the design of assassination was discussed by his 
accomplices. When the conspiracy was detect- 
ed, a reward was offered for his apprehension, 
He was saved from death by an ancient matron 
of the Anabaptist persuasion, named Elizabeth 
Gaunt. This woman, with the peculiar man- 
ners and phraseology which then distinguished 
her sect, bad a Jarge charity. Her life was 
passed in relieving the unhappy of all religious 
denominations, and she was weil known as a con- 
stant visitor of the jails. Her political and theo- 
logical opinions, as well as ber compassionate 
disposition, led her to do everything in her pow- 
er for Burton. She procured a beat whieh took 
him to Gravesend, where he got on board of a 
skip bound for Amsterdam. Atthe moment of 
patting she put into his hand a sum of money 
‘which, for her means, was very large. Burton, 
after living some time in exile, returned to Eng- 
land with Monmouth, fought at Sedgemoor, fled 
to London, and tuok refuge in the house of John 
Fernly, a barber in Winte Chapel. Feruley 
was very poor. He was besieged by creditors. 
He knew that areward of a hundred pounds had 
been offered by the government for the apprehen- 
sion of Burton; but the honest man was incapa- 
ble of betraying one who, in extreme peril, had 
come under the shadow of his roof. Unhappily, 
it was soon noised abroad that the anger of 
James was more strongly excited against those 
who harbored rebels than against the rebels 
themselves. He had publicly declared that, of 
all forms of treason, the hiding of traitors from 
his vengence was the most unpardonable.  Bur- 
ton knew this. He delivered himself up to the 
government; and he gave information against 
Fernley and Elizabeth Gaunt. ‘They were bro’t 
to trial. The villian whose life they had pre- 
served had the heart and the forehead to appear 
as the principal witmess against them. They 
were convicted, Fernley was sentenced to the 
gallows, Elizabeth Gaunt go the stake. Even 
after all the horrors of that year, many thought 
it impossible that these judgments should be 
carried into execution. But the king was with- 
out pity. Fernley was hanged. Elizabeth 
Gaunt was burned alive at Tyburn on the same 
day on which Cornish suffered death in Cheap- 
side. She left a paper, written, indeed, in no 
graceful style, yet such as was read by many 
thousands with compassion and horror. ‘*My 
fault,’’ said she, ‘‘was one which a prince might 
well have forgiven. 1 did but relieve a poor 
family, and Jo! I must die forit.”” She com- 
plained of the insolence of the judges, of the fe- 
rosity of the jailer, and of the tyranny of him, 
the great one of all, to whose pleasure she and 
so many other victims had been sacrificed. In as 
far as they ha#injured herself, she forgave them; 
but in that they were implacable enemies of that 
good cause which would yet revive and flourish, 
sh2 left them to the judgment of the King of 
kings. Tothe last she preserved a tranquil 
courage, which reminded the spectators of the 
most hervic deaths of which they had read in 
Fox. 

Among Landor’s Imaginary Conversations is 
one between these two ladies, which, in beauty 
of style and sentiment, is inferior to few compo- 


sitions in our language. We give the conver- 


sation below. 


Lady Lisle. Madam, 1 am confident you 
will pardon me; for aflliction teaches forgive- 
ness. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. From the cell of the con- 
demned we are going, unless my hopes mislead 
me, where alone we can receive it. 

Tell me, 1 beseech you, lady! in what matter 
or manner do you think you can have oflended a 
poor sinner such as lam. Surely we come into 
this dismal place for our offences ; and it is not 
here that any can be given or taken. 

Lady Lisle. Just now, when! entered the 
prison, I saw your countenance serene and cheer- 
ful; you looked upon me for a time with an un- 
altered eye: you turned away from me, as I 
fancied, only to utter some expressions of devo- 
tien ; and again you looked upon me ; and tears 
rolled down your face. Alas! that I should, 
by any circumstance, any action or recollection, 
make another unhappy. Alas! that 1 should 
deepen the gloom in the very shadow of death. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. Be comforted; you have 
not done it. Grief softens and melts and flows 
away with tears. 

I wept because another was greatly more 
wretched than | myself. 1 wept at that black 
attire of modesty and of widowhood. 

Lady Lisle. \t covers a wounded, almost a 
broken heart: an unworthy offering to our 
blessed Redeemer ; 

Elizabeth Gaunt. In his name let us now re- 
joice! Let us now offer our prayers and our 
thanks at once together! We may yield up 
our souls perhaps at the same hour. 

Lady Lisle. 1s mine 50 pure’! Have I be- 
moaned, as [ should have done, the faults I have 
commited? Have my sighs arisen for the un- 
merited mercies of my God! and not rather for 
him, the beloved of my heart, the adviser and 
sustainer I have lost. 

Open, O gates of Death! GE 

Smile on me, approve my last action in this 
world, O virtuous husband! O saint and martyr! 
my brave, compassionate, and loving Lisle! 


Elizabeth Gaunt. And can not you too smile, 
sweet lady! are not you with him even now? 
Doth body, doth clay, doth air, separate and 
estrange free spirits! Bethink you of his glad- 
ness, of his glory ; and begin to partake them. 
O! how could an Englishman, how sould 
twelve, condemn to death, condemn to so great 
an evil ag they thought it and may find it, this 
innocent and helpless widow ! 

Lady Lisle. Blame not that jury! blame not 
the jury which brought against me the verdict of 
guilty. Iwasso; { received in my house a 
wanderer who had fought under the rash and 
giddy Monmouth. He was hungry and thirsty, 
and I took him in. My Saviour had command- 
ed, my king had forbidden it. 

Yet the twelve would not have delivered me 
over to death, unless the judge had threatened 
them with an accusation of treason in default of 
it. Terror made them unanimous; they re- 
deemed their properties and lives at the stated 
price. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. I hope at least the unforta- 
nate man, whom you received in the hour of 
danger, may avoid his penalty. 

Lady Lisle. Let us hope it. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. 1 too am imprisoned for the 
same offence ; and I have litle expectation that 
he who was concealed by me hath any chance 
of happiness, although he hath escaped. Could 
| find the means of conveying to him a small 
pittance, I should leave the world the more com- 
turtably. 

Lady Lisle. Trust in God; not in one thing 
or another, butin all. Resign the care of this 
wanderer to his guidance. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. He abandoned that guid- 
ance. 

Lady Lisle. 
then avail him! 

Elizabeth Gaunt. It might save him from 
distress and despair, from the taunts of the hard- 
hearted and from the inclemency of the godly. 

Lady Lisle. In god)iness, O my friend! there 
can not be inclemency. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. You are thinking ot perfec- 
tion, my dear lady; and I marvel not atit; for 
what else hath ever occupied your thoughts! 
But godliness, in almost the best of us, often is 
austere, often ancompliant and‘rigid, proner to re- 
prove than to pardon, to drag back or thrust aside 
than to invite and help onward. 

Poor man! I never knew him before ; I can 
not tell how he shall endure his self-reproach, or 
whether it wil! bring him to calmer thoughts 
hereafter. 

Lady Lisle. Iam nota busy idler in curiosi- 
ty; nor, if I were, isthere time enough left me 
for indulging in it; yet gladly would I learn the 
history of events, at the first appearance so re- 
sembling those in mine. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. The person’s name I never 
may disclose ; which would be the worst thing 


Unfortunate ! how can money 


name of their city is Provo, on the south side of 
the Provo river, The lake is pure water—eight 
miles by four—abounding with fish. About one 
hundred miles south of this they have establish- 
ed a settlement of about one hundred and fitty 
families. ‘This valley is called San Pete. Here 
there ate many ruins covered with aap Lire 
One place in particular, is called by the Indians 
‘* God’s Temple.”’ Here, also, many remains of 
ancient pottery, both glazed and unglazed, are 
found in great abundance; and here also isa 
mountain of pure rock salt, and abundance of 
biturninous coal. 

During five months-of the year there can be 
no communications with the North, Fast, or 
West, the mountains being rendered impassible 
by the snow. This city is situated about forty 
and a half degrees North latitude, and one hun- 
dred and eleven degrees longitude West of 
Greenwich. 

The productiveness of the soil is astonishing. 
We are here in the midst of their harvest, and 
never have we seensuch wheat. We will give 

ou one out of many authentic accounts. M. 
Holiday, from the south of this place, raised 
upwards of one hundred and eighty-five bushels 
of wheat from one bushel of the seed, and three 
hundred bushels of potatoes from one hushel of 
the seed. 

This valley is regarded as one of the healthi- 
est portions of the globe; the air is certainly the 
purest I ever breathed. Its altitade is four 
thousand and three hundred feet above the level 
of the sea; and some of the mountains on the 
east of the valley are more than a mile and a 
quarter high, and are covered with perpetual 
snow ; while in the valley the thermometer fre- 
quently rises above one hundred degrees. 

So much for this city and valley. I have 
not at present time or space to write anything. 
It isdue tothem to say that I have not seen 
anything vicious since my arrival. They are 
very kind and hospital to emigrants. ‘The em- 
igrants drop them a thousand commodities for 
a small consideration, as they change from the 
train to the packing method of accomplishing 
the remainder of their journey ; while they, in 
their turn, are greatly accommodated in obtain- 
ing supplies and refreshments, at this little more 
than half-way house over plains and deserts. 

[Western Christian Advocate, 





FOR CHILDREN. 


THE NEWSPAPER BOY. 


‘Want your pavement cleared, ma‘am ?’ ask- 
ed a little boy, and then held up his spade, that 
the lady might be sure to understand. She 
threw up the window and the bargain was soon 
made. The little boy was very industrious, and 











| He took refuge in my humble dwelling, implor- 
ling me in the natae of Christ to harbour him for 
ja season. Food and raiment were afforded him 
unsparingly ; yet his fears 
through them. Whatever I could urge of 
prayer and exhortation was net wanting; still, 
although he prayed, he was disquieted. 
came tomy ears the declaration of the king, 
that his majesty would rather pardon a rebe 
than the concealer of a rebel. The hope was a 
faint one; but itwas ahope; and I gave him. 
His thanksgivings were now more ardent, his 
prayers more humble, and oftener repeated. 
They did not strengthen his heart; it was un- 
purified and unprepared for them. Poor crea- 
ture! he consented with it to betray me: and I 
am condemned to be burnt alive. Can we be- 
lieve, can we encourage the hope, that in his 
weary way through life he will find those only 
who will conceal from him the knowledge of this 
execution! Heavily, too heavily, must it weigh 
| on so irresolute and infirm a breast. 

Let it not move you to weeping. 

Lady Lisle. It does not; ob! it does not. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. What then? 

Lady Lisle. Your saintiy tenderness, your 
heavenly tranquillity. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. No, no; abstain! abstain! 
i Tt was | who grieved; it was 1 who doubted. 
Let us now be firmer; we have both the same 
rock to rest upon. See! I shed no tears. 

I saved his life, an unprofitable and (I fear) a 
| joyless one; he, by God’s grace, has thrown 
}open to me, and at an earlier hour than ever | 
| ventured to expect it, the avenue to eternal bliss. 

Lady Lisle. Omy good angel! that bestrew- 

est with fresh flowers a path already smouth and 
| pleasant to me, may these timorous men who 
have betrayed, and these misguided ones who 
have prosecuted us, be conscious on their death- 
beds that we have entered it! 
will at last find rest. 


Soon 








THE GREAT SALT LAKE CITY. 


Early in April, 1847, one hundred and forty- 
three men, two women, and two children, start- 
ed out as pioneers from Council Blufls, lowa.— 
These Mormons made an entire new read on the 
north side of the Platte, crossing Elk-horn to 
| Fort Laramie; they then took the Oregon trail, 
\to Fort Bridges, when they commenced a new 

route through the Recky Mountains. On the 
22d of July of the same year, they say, the first 
| man— Professor Orson Pratt—entered this val- 
ley. On the 23d of July the first camp moved 
linto and halted at what is now called the centre 
of the city. Inthe afternoon of the same day 
|they had three ploughs and abharrow at work. 

Attwo o'clock, P. M , of the same day, they 
|commenced building the first dam for irrigation. 
|The next day, Saturday, the 24th, they planted 
| five acres of potatoes. 
| month, what they style the quorum of the Twelve 





| Apostles, assembled, and laid off a city as tol-| 


|lows : Block of ten acres each, eight lots to the 
| block, an acre 
streets eight rods wide; the sidewalks to be 
by a purling brook, issuing from the mountains ; 
every house to be built twenty feef from the | 
front fence. No two houses front each other ; 


bor’s gardea. They have four public squares, 
which are hereafter to be adorned with trees 
from the four quarters of the globe, and supplied 
with foutains of water. 

On the temple square they intend to have a 
garden that will cost at least $100,000 at the 
commencement. Their missionaries have already 
made arrangements in the Eastern States, 10 


manic States, and in the islands of the sea, to 
gather the choicest seeds and fruits and every- 
thing that can beautify and adorn the garden. 
At first the city was laid off to contain one hun- 
dred and thirty-five blocks. Since then an addi- 
tion of sixty-five blocks has been made on the 
Fast, and sixty on the West. They have laid off 
one mile square on the East of the city for a 
University. 1t will not be two years until next 
October since the first house was built in this 
city, and it now numbers at least nine thousand. 
They already have convenient houses built of 
dolies—dried brick—and most of the luxuries of 
life. They expect an immigration of at least 
10,000 of their own people this year. 

The only method of cultivation is by irrigation 
from what they call, ** City Creek.” Just as 
this creek opens in the valley from the snow- 
capped mountains, it divides into two main 
branches, which afterwards sub-divide. This 
water, from the mountains to the temple block, 
has an average fall of nine inches in a rod, for 
a distance of more than ten miles, with a greater 
fall the further you advance into the moun- 
tains. Atone mile and a third from the city, is 
a warm sulphur spring, which possesses great 
cleansing and purifying properties, and which it 
is affirmed, cures must diseases of this climate. 
About a mile and a half forther is a hot sulphur 
spring. On the south side of the valley isa 
hot spring of pure water. The water of this 
spring is twenty-nine feet and three inches 
deep. 

The city is located about twenty-two miles 
south east of the great Salt Lake. ‘This lake is 
considered more saline than the ocean, three gal- 
lons of the water making one gallon of the 
purest, whitest, finest salt, ‘Tyis valley is about 
thirty miles by twenty-two, joining to a valley 
of about fifty miles by eight in widta. From 
the entire north to the south, these two valleys 
are studded with settlers, numbering from fifteen 
to twenty thousand. ‘The Lieutenant Engineer, 
Mr. Gunnison, estimates these valleys—having 
explored them—as capable of supporting a 
population of from one and a half to two mil- 
lions. 

On the south of this valley lie the Utah valley 
and lake, about fifty miles from the city. The 








I could betray of the trust he placed in me. | 


made him shiver} 


And they too 


On the 25th of the same | 


and a quarter in each Jot, the} 
I $ } lithe proudly as he left the room, 


beautifully shaded ; the blocks to be surrounded . 
| said a few encouraging words, which made him 


standing in his own door, every man may not | 


look into his neighbor’s coor, but into his neigh-| 
| their only room, 


Great Britain, France, Italy, Denmark, the Ger- | 


as there nad been but a light. fall of snow his 

| work was soon done. When Mrs. Whitford— 

| for that was the lady’s nanre—heard the street 

| door bell ringing, ‘you need not go, Hannah,’ 

| she said to the girl, who was washing up the 
breakfast things, ‘it must be the little boy who 
has been clearing the pavement ; as he is to be 
paid, | wish to see him myself.’ 

She found the work very aicely done, and so 
she told the little boy, as she dropped his weil- 
earned ‘fip’ into his hand. Her voice was a 
sweet one, and, as she finished speakiay to him, 
he looked up into her face as if he had some- 
thing he would like much to say. It was not a 

| face to make anybody afraidjand they were svon 
in a nice chat together. 

‘Mr. Whitford,’ said she, very persuavely, as 
she re-entered the breakfast-room, ‘that 1s a 
fine little boy ; Lreally have taken a faney to 
him. Hisname, he says, is Albert Scott, and 
he wants work. He and his mother, and his 
sister Patty, and the baby have just come in 
| from the country,and they do so want to be em- 

ployed ! 
| ‘What! the baby and all!’ asked Mr. Whit- 
} ford. 
| ‘Oh! you know } don’t mean so,’ she replied ; 
|*but can’t we do something for them! | am 
sure | heard you say yesterday that you wanted 
another carrier for your paper.’ 
| ‘Don’t speak of it! It makes me sick at 
| heart to think of having anything more to do 
with the little vagabonds. And this liule scamp 
what do we know about him "’ 

‘Nothing,’ said the wife, warmly, ‘but that 
he is young and poor and villing to work, and 
that he bears on his face a letter of recommen- 
dation from his Maker, net yet soiled and de- 
faced by a life in the city.’ 

‘There spoke the country girl! Well, wife, 
if you really wish it, PH) try the boy—call him 
in ;’? he answered. 

Mr. Whitford was connected with a daily 

| paper, and in the course of his basiness had met 
with so many young offenders, that he really 
| believed it was almost impossible for a poor boy 
to be honest. Albert Scott felt his courage fail 
before his searching glance, and the story which 
he had so artlessly told to the lady was now 
hardly intelligible. He forgot for the moment 
his own age, said they had been in the city six 
weeks instead of three, and made several other 
blunders, all of which, Mr. Whitford said aloud, 
‘looked very badly.” Butas he was really in 
want of a carrier, he explained to Albert what 
he would be expected to do, aud then engagcd 
him, but not without many glances expressive 
ofdisturst. Albert was not accustomed to be 
treated with suspicion, and be would indignant- 
ly have leit the house, had he not felt that he 
| might thus be throwing away an opportunity of 
being useful to his mother. 
| ‘This note,’ said Mr. Whitford, ‘you must 
deliver as directed, at the «ffice, and you will 
receive the papers. Now see that you are hon- 
est!’ 

‘I'll do my best, and hope you will not be 

sorry that you have trusted me,’ said Albert, a 


Mrs. Whitford followed him to the door and 


almost forget his recent cause for anger. 
He walked very rapidly, and soon reached 
the narrow street in which his mother lived. 
‘Good news, Patty!’ said he, as he entered 
‘I’ve earned this money my- 
self, for cleaning off the snow from a gentle- 
man’s pavement. And now 1m to bea news- 
| paper boy, and run about the streets and stand 
| on the corners and sell papers.”’ 

‘What! with all these bad boys !’ asked his 
| sister, the look of pleasure with which she had 
| greeted him passing from her face. 
| ‘Now that’s not hke you, Patty! I thought 

you would be glad too,’ said Albert,reproachfully. 
| ‘But where’s mother! I remember, she was to 
| work for Mrs. Blake to day. So you will be 
| here alone with the baby. Where's the piece 
| ofa bridle which I found the other day? it 
| would be so nice to fasten round my papers.’ 
| It was five minutes before the strap could be 
| found, and as many more flew away while Pat- 
| ty tied her little woollen shaw! around her broth- 
| er’s neck, for acravat, and coaxed him to wear 

her mittens. 

Mr. Whitford, after engaging Albert, had 
| gone directly to the office, and had been waiting 
| there at Jeast ten minutes when he arrived. ‘I 

thought so ; he was an imposter,’ he had mut- 
| tered several times, and perhaps he was a little 
' disappointed to find himself mistaken, when his 
eyes fell upon Albert, all out of breath. 

‘So this is your punctuality,’ he said, very 
| sharply. 

Albert was about to te]l exactly what had de- 
| tained him, when Mr. Whiiford stopped him, 
| saying, no excuses. ‘There, take the papers, 
| and be sure you come at five o’clock to give an 

account of yourself.’ 

| Albert left the room, and commenced his new 
| business witha heavy heart. He tried to call 
out the name of the paper, as he heard the other 
boys, but his voice was husky and would only 
whisper. ‘This will never do,’ he said to him- 
self, and then he tried again andagain, until he 
was able to shout quite in the usual style. By 
the time he had finished his round he was in 
high spirits ; he had sold all his papers, and 
his pocket was full of pennies, He sat down on 
a stepand counted his money ; he had sold fifty 
papers, and had exacily fifty cents, which had so 
weighed down his pocket that his mother’s 
strong sewing was putto a severe test. He 
was near the oaker’s shop, to which he had 
been every day since he came to the city, and in 
whom he had already made a friend. He step- 
my inand got his heavy coin changed for a 
right half dollar, which he carefully placed in 
his pocket. Having obtained a new supply of 
papers, he took his stand on the corner with 
the other boys. They gave him a long stare, 

and then burst into.a rude laugh. 
‘Ho! ho!’ said a burly boy, ‘here’s a robin 








red breast, with his big eyes and ma’s shaw] on, 
to keep his little throat warm. I wonder if he 
can sing. Come, try it. 

Albert could have knocked the boy down, or 
given him abuse, for he was for the moment an- 
gry, but he remembered that if he was ever to 
assist his mother he must curb his temper, so he 
only vented his feelings by roaring out ‘News 
from Mexizo ! Steamer in!’ so loud that it made 
the passers by clap their hands to their ears. 
The big boy, whose name was Jack Entler, 
swore at him, and something more serious 
might have occurred, but just then a gentleman 
stopped for a paper. As svon as he was gone 
the attack was again commenced, but Albert 
had taken the first step in doing right, and 
found it quite easy, comparatively, to be quiet. 
He grew sick at heart as he was obliged hour 
after hour to hear the worst language from his 
vicious companions, who at length, weary of at- 
tempting to draw him into a quarrel, began to 
talk among themselves. One pale little follow, 
who had scarcely spoken, stole to his side and 
stood near him the rest of the day, and gave him 
many a confiding look, although he said not a 
word. 

it was half past four o’clock and the throng 
was somewhat diminished, when a little girl, 
with a basket of apples on her arm, came slowly 
across the street. The extreme cold of the 
morning was abated, and the half thawed mud 
was very slippery. While she was yet in the 
middle of the street, her feet slipped and she 
fell, upsetting her basket; the apples rolled 
out in every direction, and the boys sprang for- 
ward to pick them up. 

* You shall nor touch them,’ said Albert, dart- 
ing forward to her assistance. 

* Who eares for you?’ said Jack Entler; but 
at that moment a strong hand grasped his arm. 
It was Albert’s friend, the baker, who soundly 
|scolded the boys for their dishonesty, while Al- 
|bert helped the little girl to pick up her apples. 
She was very shabbily dressed, and yet the tears 
eame in her eyes when she found that she was 
covered with mud, 

‘What shall 1do?’ she said; ‘mother will 
whip me for getting my clothes so dirty.’ 

* There, let me rub off the mud,’ said Albert, 
taking his handkerchief from his pocket and wi- 
ping her old cloak as carefully as if it had been 
jmade of velvet. She looked quite relieved to 
see how much it was improved, and thanked 
him very sweetly as she took her basket on her 
arm and moved away. 

* There’s your handkerchief,’ said Jack Ent- 
ler, thrusting his hand into Albert’s pocket, as 
he walked off with the baker. 

They chatted together until they reached the 
office. Mr. Whitford thought he might have 
‘been too harsh and suspicious in the morning, 
jand by way of atonement spoke very kindly to 
| Albert, and then proceeded to inquire about his 
| success. The pleased boy gave an account of 
\the number of papers he had sold, and then tak- 
jing his money from his pocket, he handed it 
|to Mr. Whitford. That gentleman counted it, 
land then said, sternly— 

‘How is this? fifty cents are missing. 

Trembling with surprise and terror, Albert 
j\looked at the money ; the half dollar which he 
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Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 

* —AD— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
pilates, without extracting the roots. of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and ut very 
low prices 


Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston commanity, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regulur educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Go'd 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it @ particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to lust, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional iabors. 

The skill resu!ting from # long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enablz him to execute every 
order, of whatever vature in dentistry it i-, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Gold Filling one Tooth 3 50 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 150 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 25 
Extracting one Tooth, 

Cleansing “ 

Extracting with Chloroform, 

Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 25 00 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 50 00 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 60 00 


xy Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 





Jewett & Preseoit's 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Improved and Re-stocked fur the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 


MIE Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 


NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the must beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of all Purchasers to our new importations of 

Black and fancy cold Dress Silks, ali widths, 

Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 

Long and Square Shaw!s, in the greatest variety, 

Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 

Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 

Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of ali kinds, for Clonks, 

Marceline Siiks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 

Cashmere Scarfs, all sizes, colors and styles, 

Wide Sitk Velvets, black and colored, 

Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, 

Bombazines, Alpaccas, Silk Warp Thibeta, &c. &c. 
Comprising the most extensive assortinent of French, 
Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public atten- 
tion has been invited in Boston. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No 2 Milk Street. 


DPANIELL & C0, 


249 WASHINGTON STREET. 249 


HAVING RECEIVED OUR STOCK OF 


sep7 2inisios 








had taken at the baker’s was missing. In vain 
ihe searched his pockets twenty times, it was | 
not to be foand. Mr. Whitford would not lis- | 
ten to his protestations of innocence, but having 


given him a suuvad flogging, he sent him from | 


the office, with the gommand never to show his | 
face there again. The idea of presenting him-| 
self to his mother was so painful, that he ore 
dered about until it was quite dark before he! 
could make up his mindto go home. His sad 
taece soon drew attention, and he told the story 
of his loss. 

‘My poor boy!’ said his mother; ‘what have 
you been led to dot O! the curse of poverty! 
Confess your tauli—it is your first. 
took the money and have spent it. [ should not 
feel half so badly as to see you stand there so 


: 


still, as if you meant to go on in sin.’ 
This was too much for poor Albert, and he | 


berst into a violent fit of weeping. Little Patty 


FALL AND WINTFR GOODS, 


We are now prepared to show a great variety of NEW 
and RICH STYLES of 


DRESS SILKS, LONG AND SQUARE 
CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
With every other style of WINTER SHAWLS. 
THIBETS, 


Of all qualities ; among them we have a superior article of 
the well known Double A. quality, of all shades. 


WIDE BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS, 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFs. 


Say you | From 10 cents to $10 each. Among the Nandkerchiefs 


may be found some of the RICHEST GOODS ever offered 
or sale in this city. 


Hosiery and (loves, 
CENTRE TABLE & PIANO COVERS. 


threw her arms around his neck, and whispered, | 


‘Dear brother, don’tery ; 1 know you would’at 
steal.’ 


. , 4 | 
Albert again asserted his innocence, and at} 


length his mother was convinced that she had 
wronged him. 

While this scene was going on, Mr. Whit- 
ford was telling at home how his suspicions had 
been confirined, and how he had dismissed Al- 
bert in disgrace. 


“You have been too hasty,’ said the kind-| 
**1 do not believe the boy is guil-| 


hearted wife. 
-# 


there was a ring at the dewor. A litte pale-fa- 
ced boy was shown in. He was very much 
frightened, but at length he was able to say, 


‘*My name is Janes White, and | sel! papers | 
1 came | 


for you, sir. Mr. Barton engaged me. 
iv tell about a boy who’ was with us to-day. | 
heard about his being sent away, at the office.”’ 


These sentences were spoken slowly, and with | 
Mrs. Whitford mo- | 
tioned to her husband to Jeave the child to her. | 


long pauses between them. 


When he had ceased speaking, 

“Go on, my dear,’ she said, quietly. 
about the half dollar you want te tell us?” 

**Yes,”” said the little boy. 
it,—I saw him myself.’ 

By patiently waiting for the little boy to tell 
his own story, they learned at length tha: James 
White had seen Jack Entler take the money 

‘when he pretended to be patting Albert's hand- 
jkerchief into his pocket; that James had been | 
afraid to say anything wbout it at the time, but} 
| when he heard of Albert's disgrace, had deter- | 
mined to find vut Mr. Whitford and tell him the 
| whole truth. 
| ‘Come, let us go immediately to see the poor 
|boy,”’ said Mrs. Whitford, her sweet face bright | 
jwith smiles. ‘*Hetold me where he lived this | 
| morning; I cannot let him be unhappy all night.’’ | 
| Mr. Whitford was very ready to accompany | 
iher. He was really kind at heart, although 
seeing so wuch of the wickedness of the world | 
jhad made him suspicious. Taking James White 
with them, they were sogp at Mrs. Scott’s.— | 
| When the door was wou jntle Patty, they | 
saw Albert sitting on a low seat, with his moth- | 
jer bending over him, trying to comfort him. 
**T have wronged vou my boy,’’said Mr. Whit- | 
\ford, stepping forward and taking Albert’s hand. | 
Albert was so much rejoiced at having his ia- 
|nocence proved, to feel any resentment. He was 
quite happy when Mrs. Whitford” tenderly told | 
jhim how sorry she was for all he nad suffered, 
jand how sure she had been from the first that 
|he was innocent. | 

**You must not go among those bad boys! 

jagain,”” said Mr. Whitford; ‘*my brother is in | 
{want of a boy to drive his store cart, with the} 
|packages. Do you know anything about dri | 
ving?’ 

Albert’s eyes brightened, and 
swered for him. 

“Oh yes, he always drove farmer Brooks’ cart | 
when he was busy. He’s an excellent hand | 

| with horses.”’ 
‘I can promise you the place, then,’’ said Mr. | 
| Whitford, ‘You may come to me to-morrow 
morning, and | will take you to my brother’s.”* | 

A happy looking party Mr. and Mrs. Whitford | 
left behind them at Mrs. Scott's when they re- | 
turned home. During their visit the kind-heart- 
ed lady had noticed the poverty of their small | 
apartment, and the next day mapy little comforts 
were despatched to them. 

We must not forget to mention that that very | 
Inighta man was sent to Jack Kutler’s. The} 
| wicked bov was in bed,and the money was found | 
lin his pocket. Ife was dismissed from the ser- | 
jvice of Mr. Whitford, and soon after ran away to | 
jsea, and was never heard of any more. James | 
| White was removed from his cold stand on the | 
|corner to a more comfortable place in the office, 
| Where he pleased everybody by his quiet, oblig- 
\ing manners. { The Schooltellow. 
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SMITHS DICTIONARIES. 
In half calf. 
lade & BROWN, 112 W ashingten street. die 
received a supply of 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, 3 vols, royal ovo, with illustrations on Wood— | 
an 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, | 
with illustrations, second edition, improved and envarged, | 
very neatly half bound ip calf. 

Also in cloth, and a few in full calf. For sale by 

LITTLE & GROWN, 
octl9 112 Washington st. 








| 
The words were hardly out of her mouth when | 


“Tt is} 


“Jack Entler took | 


: _- 
his mother an- 


| paper. 


IN OUR 


LINEN DEPARTMENT, 


We have recently received, divect from the manufacturers, 
he same style of Goods we have so long sold. made of 
PURE FLAX, comprising every article of Linens wanted 
in a family. 


_DAMASKS, TOWELING, DOYLIES, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, &e. 


Imperial and Lancaster Quilts, 


BATHE AND WHITNEY 


T 4 Irma 
BLANKETS, 
|/FLANNELS AND COTTONS, 
Of all widths and quaities With every other article of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


We have constantly on hand, all kinds of MOURNING 
GOODS, «nd are enabled to furni-h families with every 
aiticle, ata moment's notice 

Having a FULL 4S880ORTMENT of every articte in our 
line, we trust that by personal attention to busioess, and 
selling Goods at 


VERY LOW PRICES! 


We shall continee to receive our share of patronage 


i 
| 


OUR MOTTO IS 
LARGE SALES, SMALL PROFITS, 


ONE ICE ONLY! 


PRICE 
DANIELL & CO., 
octl2 eotis&eotos2m 


No. 2149 Wasuninetron 8r. 
ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lavies Save Tue Pieces. 


Vi R. BE'.LOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
i Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectnally heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 


| inal usefulness, aud can be used immediately. The original 


sound is always restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 


| no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 


Glass Lainps may be repaired with safety. 
Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal oilice, 


15 HAWLEY STREET, 
a7 He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 


cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 





BIBLES. 


FYNXUE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 

15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 
Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Poreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, We'ch, Gaelic, French 
German, Vutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

Lr Quarto ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 
may 25 6mo 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 

FAMILY SCHOOL. 


| FEXMIE Undersigned, residing in Marlborough, a pleasant 


town about twenty-five miles from Boston, and easily 
accessible by either the Worcester or Fitchburg Railroads, 
would iike to receive «a few boys into his family to educate. 
He would prefer those betweep 8 «nd 14 years of age. 
For terms and references inquire of the Publisher of this 
HORATIO ALGER. 
oct 9 tt 
NIEBUHR’S LECTURES. 
ECTURES on the History of Rome, from the earliest 
A times to the fail of the Western Empire. By B. G. 
Niebohr. Edited by Dr. Leouard Schmitz ; second edition, 


with every addition derived from Dr. Isier’s German Edi- 
tion. 3 vols, 8vo. For sale by 





LITTLE & BROWN, 
112 Washington st. 


octld 


YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable re 
<M crences, wishes to engage as an attendant of a lady o 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
Schoo! street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place 
may 18 istf 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 


MIE subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston. May Ii 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS 








BOOKS IN PRESS. 


(soesy & NICHOLS have in press, and will shortly 
publish, Memoirs of the late Rev. James H. Perkius, 
by Wim. H. Channing, with selections from his writings, 2 
vols. 12mo0. A Study for Young Men, a Sketch of the Life 
of Sir Thomas Foweil Buxton, 1 vol. Huamboldt’s Letters 
toa Lady, with a preface by the American edi‘or, 1 vol. 
Christian Consolation, by Rev. A. P. Peabody, a new edi- 
tion, enlarged. JIL Washington street. 
oct 





Mrs, J. G. Hodges 


AS recently opened a select assortment of Millinery, at 
240 Washington Street, corner of Central Court. 
nov2 gis 











ALLACE’S Anti-Trinitarien Biography. Sketches 
of the Lives and Writings of distinguished Anu-Trin- 
itarians, from the Reformation to the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, by Robert Wallace. 3 vols 8vo. For sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Septl4 111 Washington street. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


——— remedy is offered to the community with the con- 

fidence we tee! in an article which seldom fails to re- 
alize the happiest effect that can be desired. So wide is the 
field of its usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures 
that almost every section of the country abounds in per- 
sons, publicly known, who have been restored from salarm- 
ing and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. 
hen once tried, its superiority over every other medicine 
of its kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where 
its virtues are known, the public no longer hesitate what 
antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous affec- 
tions of the pulmonary organs, which are incident to our 
climate. And not only in the formidable attacks vpon the 
Jungs, but for the milder varieties of Covens, Corps, 
Hoarsengs~, &c., ani for Cuitpren it is the pleasantest 
and safest medicine that can be obtained. 

Read the opinion of the followmg Gentlemen, who will 
be rec: gnized iu the various sections of country where they 
are located —each and all us merchunts of the first class and 
of the highest charucter—as the oldest and most extensive 
Wholesale Dealers in Medicine with an experience unlimit- 
ed on the subject of which they speak. If there is any value 
in the judgment of experience, see the decision in 


THIS CERTIFICATE. 

We the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, having been 
for long acquainted with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, hereby 
certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual 
remedy for Pulmonary Complaints ever offered to the 
American People. And we would, from our knowledge 
of its composition, and extensive usefulness, cordially 
commend it to the afflicted as worthy their best confi- 
dence, and with the firm conviction that it will do for 
their relief all that medicine can do. 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. 

Haviland, Harral! & Co., Charleston, 8. C. 

Jacob S Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. 

T. HW. Me Allister, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Francis & Walton, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alubama. 

Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, Vermont. 

Haviland, Risley & Co., Augusta, Georgia. 

Isaac D. James, Trenton, New Jersey. 

J. M. Townsend, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Clark and Co., Chicago, Mlinois. 

E. E. Gay, Burlington, Lowa. 

M. A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Edward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Delaware. 

John Gilbert & ©o., Philadetphia, Pa. 

Z. D. & W.H. Gilman, Washington, D. C, 

J. Wright & Co , New Orleans, La. 

Watson, Wall & Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

C. C. Richmond & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 

J. G. Coffin & Co., Valparaiso, Chili. 

F. M. Dimond & Co., Vera Cruz. Mexico. 

Fred. Rivas & Co., Bogota, New Grenada. 

&. Provost & Co., Lima, Peru. 

Morton & Co. Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

T. Walker & Son, St. Johns, New Brunswick. 

C. G. Salinas & Co., Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

With such assurance, and from such men, no stronger 
proof can be adduced, except that found in its effects upon 
trial. 

PREPARED AND SOLD BY JAMES C. AYER, 


Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the Drug- 
gists. 3m lisl2os nov 





Ghase’s Common School Arithmetic, 


URING the two years that this work has been pub- 
lished, it has won its way extensively into use in all 
the different grades of schools in which written Arithmetic 
is tanght: and it is universally conceded by those teachers 
who have thoroughly tested it in the school room, that it 


simplicity and conciseness of its definitions and rules, 
Philosophical Arrangement, original and improved meth- 
ods of operation, Tue number and variety of its examples, 
and thoroughness of the system. 


iy It contains more of purely arithmetical matter than 
any of the schoo] series of written arithmetics do, and 
thereby save~ purchasing two or three books. And it is the 
only arithmetic in which valuable improvements have been 
made throughout the entire system. 

A large number of testimonials from the best Teachers 
in this country have hitherto been published. The follow- 
ing is from the pen of the recent teacher of mathematics in 
Worcester Academy ; who is thoroughly acquainted with 
most of the Arithmetics now in use. 

Worcester, July 20, 1850. 

Messrs. A. Hutcuimson & Co.: 


My first examination of Chase’s Commen School Arith- 
metic was quite cursory, and did not impress me very fa- 


vineed me that its merits will not he seen by a superficial 
observer ; and the use of it in the recitation room for ayear, 
confirms my opinion. 1 do not hesitate to recommend the 
| Work as the best text book on the science of Arithmetic, 
with which I am acquainted. 
EMMONS P. BOND, 
Ass’t Teacher Worc. Academy. 


EXAMINATION FURNISHED 
GRATIS. 


Poblished by A. HUTCHINSON & Co., Worcester, 
ass. And sold by all the Booksellers 


COPIES FOR 


N. B. Asa book of refere:.ce for Professional men, Me- 
chanics and Farmers, and for the use of pupils who wish to 
advance beyond any of the tex: books in Arithmetic hereto- 
| fore published, (he new work, recently published by EH. 
| Butler & Co. Philrdetphia, entitied, * Arithmetic Practi- 
cally applied,” by Hon. Itorace Mann, LL. D., and Pliny 
| E. Chase, A. M., author of the “Common Scnoon ARiTH- 
| METIC,” is the only work extant. 

Sold, together with School Books of al! kinds. by A. 
HUTCHINSON & CO. No. 7, Main street, Worcester. 

octuly t 








Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


| FENMIE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 

and the pubhe generally, that having greatly enlarged 

and improved his Srore, he is enabled, by the greater facil- 

} _ afforded him, to keep a larger and more extensive stock 
| 0 

FASHIONABLE BOOTS AND SHOES, 

| suited for Gewr’s, Lapigs’, Misses’ and Catupren's wear, 

of his own manufacture, and from the best manufacturers 

im the State, which will be sold at reasonable prices and 


warranted to give satisfaction. 


| LADIES’ NEW YORK BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Having made arrangements with Mr. W. L. WHITING, 
of New York, [shall be constantly receiving from this cele- 
brated manufacturer a full supply of Lapies’, Misses’ and 
Cuitperen’s SHOES, of all bis variety of styles and pat- 
terns, of the best materials and work, at his lowest cash 
prices. Ladie« who prefer, by leaving their measure, can 
have their Boots nnd Shoes made to order, as above, at 
short notice 
Gent's, Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes made to or- 
cer. 


CurtLpren’s RUBBERS. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S CLOGS. 


THEO. H. BELL, 155 & 157 Washington st., 
9 


octl Opposite Old South Church. 





s . 

New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 

W OULD inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71> Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 


posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 

in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H, would also inform his friends that he bas 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Stere 170 Washington Street. 

§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyis ABRATIIAM KIMBALL 


—  CHAMBERS'S 
CYCLOPEDIA or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 


from the earliest to the present tive: connected 
by acritical and biographical history. 


EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
Assisted by Robert Carruthers and other eminent 
Gentlemen. 


Complete in two imperial octavo volumes, of more than 
fourteen hundred pages of double column Jetter- 
press, and upwards of three hundred 
elegant illustrations. 





FEMIE work embraces about One Thousand Authors, 
chronologically arranged and classed as Poets, [Histo- 

rians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, 
ete., with choice selections from their writings, connected 
by » Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narrative ; thus 
presenting a complete view of English Literature. from the 
earliest to the present time. {et the reader open where he 
will, he cannot fail to find matter for profit and delight, 
which, for the most part, too, repeated perusals wi'l only 
serve to make him enjoy the more. We have indeed infin- 
ite riches in a litde room, No one should allow himself, 
for a trifling consideration, to be without u work which 
throws so m:ch light upon the progress of the English Jan- 
guage. The selections are gems—a mass of valuable intor 
mation in «a condensed and el gant form. A wHou bne, 
Lish Liprary (as a Reviewer justly said) FusD DowN 
INTO ONE CHEAP WORK! me : 

ay The Publishers ef the AMERICAN Edition, besides 
the numerous pictorial ilustrations in the English Edition, 
have greatly enriched the work t'y the additions of fine steel 
und mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addi- 
son, Byron ; a full Jength portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a 
beautiful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 
Johnson These important and elegant additions, togeth 
with superior paper and binding, gives this a decided prefer 
ence over the English addition. 


Publishea by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
sep7 49 Washington Street. — 


BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ONDUCTED by the Female Medical Education Soci- 
ety, incorporated by the M husetts Legisint 
The fifth term will commence Nov. 6th, 1850, and continue 
three months, Those who desire can attend exclusively to 
Midwifery, with its coliateral branches. Tuition, $25.— 
in the city to be had at @? a week. 
SAMUEL GREGORY, Secretary, 
sept2l Stis 17 Cornh 











has no equal among the almost innumerable number now 
before the public. Its superior excellence consists in the | 


vorably with its excellencies. A second examination con-, 


' 
A fine assortment of Gent’s, Laptes’, Misses’ and | 








———, 
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THE DULCIMER. 


iia BY I. B. WOODBURY. 
uthor has been employed on this work 
sey; 
years, and has visited Europe, to select from the Cine- 
sical compositions of the Old World; he has also corr 
exggpeoran many of bg pr es composers of this coun. 
proc ured several of th s 
com positions. we ane Atignce wad itil 
The work comprises the most complete a 
collection of CHURCH MUSIC ever yabtiebeds = : hew 
avd elegant type, and all its features have heen perfected 
with the greatest care, and under the immediate supervision 
of the editor. There are set pieces for all occasions of pub. 
-~ mic ge yg fe! yee wuem 2 Dedication, Ordination 
urial of the , Thanksgiving, Openin ; f 
yr heen Christmas, &c. rigs Paireene ee nee 
here are about two hundred composers represen 
this work. There are nearly one thousa:d ono 
positions in the work. There are upwards of Seventy-five 
different metres! There are more long, common and short 
metres, than in any other collection ever published ! Th 
is a complete theory to learn to play the organ, Piano-forte, 
seraphine and melodeon, by figures. There are instructiong 
to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting 
There are sacred ballads and duets arranged for the organ, 
seraphine and melodeon. There is a complete Oratorio ar. 
pare a —— a yg oe ig oe of which is mMvstly ge. 
lected irom Handel, Haydn ummel 
berg, tn David. aids pane, Sete 
nstesd of all dry and uninteresting exercises j 
Book, there are beautiful melodies and rounds - rol ng 
ant words, adapted to interest singing schools and cl a 
There is a chorister’s index of first lines, of all the odd me. 
ed ro use, With one or more tunes affixed to each 
ere W separate or orchestra parts furni m 
for the Oratorio select pieces. s <a 
For further particulars see the work itself, which al. 
pecimp fone amp f . —e amount of valuable music than 
any other ever publis! in this country, will be furni 
as low as any work of the kind extant. 4 panied 
Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & Co. 
sep7 3m 24 Cornhill, Boston, 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 


RS. ANNA Y. LORD’S Boarding School for Yo: 
Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., wit 
Sep ber 16, 1850. The Principal will give 
her personal attention to the higher English branches 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, and will be assisted by 
able and experienced Teachers. The Spanish and French 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) .and Tuition 
. English, — and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven weeks, payable inadvance, . . . . 65 

DMN 4 6) sake es cas “ae 

Italian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 
regulated by those of the Masters employed. 

here will be two vacations during the year, one from 
July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

A Day School for younger children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, onder the 
charge of an experienced and faithiul Teacher. 

REFERS TO 

Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo 5. Shelton, Esq. 
David Reed, Esq. Publisher of the Christian 

Register, Boston, 
John Homans, M. D. ’ 
Henry 1. Bowditch, M. D. 
Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, 

“ R. C. Waterston, 

“ F. D. Huntington, 
D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. * 
Rev. Abram Lainson, D. D., Dedham. 

Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. tf july27 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHARD Hitt Famity Boarpine Scnoon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School in « new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressiy for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
c urse of instruction will embrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure Ratiroa D, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington Hill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros. 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; alsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 
. Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
oston, 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam: 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 


For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marc 16 


Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY, 
CORNER OF POND AND CENTRE STREETS. 


argest 








Boston, 
oe 








NHE undersigned gives notice that his School will open 
for the ensuing year on the 2]st of October, at which 
time a few more pupils, designed for College or the Count- 
ing Room, can be received. The course of study prepara- 
tory to College and to Mercantile pursuits, is equal, res- 
pectively, to that ef the Public Latin and High Schools, 
| Boston. . 
Ths Institution, of which C. W. Greene, Esq. was for 
many years the proprietor, is believed to combine advan- 
| tages iu respect to location. buildings, grounds, and what- 





| ever is requ:site for the heal'h, recreation and comfort of» 


| the pupils, onsurpassed by those of any establishment of the 
kind in the State. 

| Reference is made to Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D. 

| Boston; Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., Boston ; and Prof. Joseph 

| Levering, A.M., Cambridge. 

| lis.3tos Cc. M. VINSON. 


ects 
CARPETINGS. 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 
Square, 
RE reeeiving from manufactvrers their stock of Goods 
for tae Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of 
buyers to an inspection of the same previous to making 
their purchases. Our assortment is larger than it hus ever 
been before, and embraces in part— 


English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 
Do  three-ply superfine and fine ingrain do, 
| Best American Velvet Tapestry und Brussels do, 
| Lowell three-piy super and extra fine ingrain 
| Thompsonville do do do 
| Tapleyville superfine, ex. fine and fine do 
| Low priced Woolen, Cotton & Wool & Cotton 
| Tapestry, Brussels and Damask Stair 
Ve. etian, Wool and Cotton do 
| Hemp and List do, 
Painted Floor Cloths (all widths, in sheets and narrow 








goods) ; 
English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 
Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oil Cloths (of German 
} and American manufacture); Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
son advances. 3m sep7 


Stained and Ornamented Glass. 
JI. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT ani ORNAMENTED 
GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND aid 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Rooks, 
Steamboats. Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &€ 
It isan excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and fron Shu- 
ters, as it is impervious to moisture. T'o.make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three g¢ 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. : 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 
3mis9Imos 





april6 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufacturing and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 

ful workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, i8 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four lo sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 

The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 

Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Paimer, with 28 
stops. 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 2+ stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. ‘- Missouri, with 4 
stops. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CU., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
march30 2wiseopos6m 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


NHIS School offers every facility for a thorough physi 
cal, intellectual and accomplished Education. Terms, 
full course, $30 per quarter, or $100 per year. Partial 
course according to special arrangement. 
Education superintended at home, if desired. 
Application may be made from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M., 
at the school, Gra\’s Building, corner of Summer and 
Washington streets, up stairs. 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 
Principal. 





aug31 tf 





( ‘ . ! (" . ! ! 
onsumption! (Consumption: 
D*. FIELD, (Member of the Mass. Medical Society; 
believing in the cuRABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, —. 

continue to devote himself to the examination and 4 
ment of Diseases of the Throat, Heart and Lungs ; pore 
Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, as being often connec 
with Consumption, and frequently the cause of it. 

Office hours from 9 to 2, 132 Court street, Boston, nes 


the Revere House. 
octl2 lyo GEO. FIELD, M. D- 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 

AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
TERMS.---THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, od 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in adva" 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for five 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 


No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion of 
thepublisher, until all arrearages ae paid, 
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oy All communication 
ould be addressed To T 





TEACHER 
At a meeting of the Te 
on Monday evening last, 8 
Committee appointed ata 
subject of organizing a Tea 
‘Teachers, connected with 
‘made the following Repo’ 
ly discussed, was adopteé 
quent vote, ordered to be 
gnd the Christian inquire 
The Committee af 
of the Union, ask lea 


RE 


That the Normal S 
stitute, are both base 
and have the same ge 
the aim of both, to in 
curacy of knowledge 
who attend on them 4 
paring to teach,—and 
point out and illust 
parting this knowled 
the mere statement of 
portant ends. No ted 
wise to learn. Note 
or accurate in all the 
is called to- teach as 
provement, by furthe 
is one thing, and a vel 
the knowledge, and t 
erally correct, itis qui 
er, a still more impo 
the art of conveying 
and effect, to others. 
pline,—the best mode 
and of enlisting the in 
young ; of illustratin 
which are tanght, and 
away asto leavea 
impression. ‘This kn 

to the Day School and 
er. 

By acts of private 
bounties and legislati¢ 
like an adequate prov 
preparation and impre 
the Day School teac 


expedient and practic 
day School Teacher. 
find the the relative 
ties, in some respects 
find so marked a diffe 
a partial and qualified 
ple in question to the 
of the Sunday Sche 
improvement, the de 
being more useful in 
can be made an opé¢ 
the love of money, o 
turn, there will be 
simple experiment w 
pose. As this matter 
to be tested, your C 
place, recommend an 
if unsuccessful can be 
or expense ; of which, 
ed, expanded and co 
submit, therefore, as 
of a few distinet pro 
1. That all the Tez 
ed with the Sunday 
tion, be invited to forg 
rary association, whic 
may be called, The 
Institute. 
2. That the Bible 

Schools be invited to 


and experiment, the 
will meet together as 
month, in six succes 
commencing one, at § 
as may hereafter be 
Monday evening of e 
the time now underst 
mined by the Commi 

4. That the busi 

meetings shal] be, Is 
means of oral or writ 
jects which are most 
success of Sunday Se 
teachers; and 2dly, 
precept, suggestions 
and others, of the bes 
struction ,— including 
young and old ; the 
ble ; and the illustrat 
gious truth. 

5. That a Comm 
this meeting, whose 4 
the necessary Lecturg 
ers of the Institute ; 
the Jectures and lessd 
the place, and when 
ing ; aud to do all ot! 
quisite to carry out t 
experiment of a Sund 

6. That on the ad 
by the Union, the 
them, shall send a Ci 
of each of the Sunda 
ciated with us, requ 
Ject before the teache 
he is connected, and 
and attendance ; and 
day, the evening of t 
todate the largest 
and how many of the 
tend. All of which 
the Committee. 





